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BIRTHS, 

On the 5Sist ult, at 579, Walworth Road, S.,the wife of Hyman 
A. Cohen, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 2nd inst.,.at 49, Tavistock-square, Mrs.‘M. Cohen, of a 
daughter. 

On the Sth inst., at 16, Hatton Garden, the wife of Mr. Alex- 
ander Pvke, of a son. 

DEATHS, 


Of yellow fever, at 115, Carondelet street, New Orleans, Jacob 
Braun, aged 17 years, son of Louis Braun, of 10, Canonbury- 
place, Islington. 


enquiries and visits of condolence during her week of 
mourning for her late lamented brother.—13, Palace-road, Lam- 
beth. 


\ RS. L. JAMESON returns sincere THANK to her 

relatives ard friends, for their kind visits and letters of eon- 
dolence during the week of mourning for her lamented broth er, 
Mr. Isaac Davis, cf Birmingham, A"Yy.—55, Mansell-street, 
Goodman's fields. 


by the DOVER Hehrew Coneregation, a 
' Gentleman to undertake the duties of OM’, jim, and 
NUP 3. 

Apply. stating age, if married, and enclosing testimonials, to 
Mr. H. Polak, President, 111, Snargate-street, Dover. 

N.B. No Cohen need apply. 


BRUSSELS—14, Rue Scuavye. 
JEWISH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
NM ADAME GODCHAUX and Daughters receive a limited 
numbcr of Young Ladies, The course cf education coin- 
prises the study of English, Hebrew, and the foreign languages. 
For particulars apply at Mrs. Gabriel, 64, Ludgate Hill. 
Reference—Chief Rabbi of Belgium. 


BOARDING SCHOOL ‘FOR JEWISH YOUNG LADIES 
Conpuctep ry KAHN, 
(Who was awarded a prize by the Minister of Public [nstruction 
for the particular care taken of her pupils.) 
2°, Rve Borteau, Paris. 
OUNG LADIES are received into this establishment upon 
liberal terms. They wiil find there the comforts of home, 
and a kind and maternal treatment, together with a good inetrne. 
tion comprising, besides French and the usnal branches of educa- 
tion, the German, English, and Italian languages, music, drawing, 
painting, gymnastics, Ke. 

Religious instruction is given by a Rabbi, under the patronage 
of the Grand Rabbin of Paris. The house is 'arge, well furnished, 
has a fine garden, and is at proximity of the Bois de Boulogne. 

There are inthis Establishment pupils from England, Italy, 
Germany, Egypt, Holland, America, to whose parents references 
are permitted. 


RAMSGATE. 
ISAAS H. MYERS will 
VACANCIES for Two Pupils. 


Revp. shortly have 


AUREL 
7 DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
Mesdames HARTOG and LEO, assisted by a native German 
Governess and efficient Masters.—Classes in the following subjects 
may be joined separately. 

Hebrew and Religion—Rev, John Chapman. 

French and German—Mons. Alphonse Hariog. 

Musie and Singing—Mr,. and Mrs. Lonis Leo. 

Drawing and Painting—Mons. Henri Griset. 

English T.anguage and Literature—Mrs. Hartog (late Edi- 

tress of Jewish Sabbath Journal.”) 
Dancing and Calisthenies—Mr. Young. 
Terms on anplication.-—15, Belsize-square, Hampstead, N.W. 


THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Great Coram Street, Russect Square, 
RINCIVAL, Mr. B, SPIERS, Professor of Hebrew and 


German ; Head Master, Dr, O’Feely, assisted by able and 
experienced masters. The course of instruction comprises En- 


glish thoroughly, classics, mathematics, commercial science, 
French, German (taught conversationslly), Hebrew and religion, | 


Evening Classes for Hebrew, French, and German on very mode- 
rate terms, 
cipal, as above. 


f Not MISSES DAVIS, from Edinburgh. beg to intimate 


that they receive PUPILS for DAILY INSTRUCTION at | 


their residence, 33, Burlington-road, Bayswater. Terms strictly 
moderate. The highest testimonials from eminent Scotch Pro- 
fessors carn be given. 


38, Hunter street, Brunswick square. 
ADITES’ SCHOOL conducted by MISS SILVESTER 
and MISS SOLOMON, with the assistance of eminent masters 
and a French Lady. The puovils assemble on the 12th inst, 
Terms on application.—References kindly permitted to the Rev. 
A. L. Green, | 


LADIES’ BOARDING AND DAY SCFOOL, 


RS. ESSINGER and the MISSES SOLOMON beg to | 


inform their friends that they are REMOVING from 
L.wer Edmonton to 45, Elgin Road, Notting Hill, near Bays- 
water, Mrs. Essinger and her sisters are assisted by a resident 
French Governess ard efficient Masters. Young Ladies can attend 
separate Classes. i 
PORTSDOWN COLLEGE, 88, Portspown Roap, Maipa 
PrincipaL—Miss Mrers. 
ISS MYERS will be happy to forward, on application, 
M Prospectuses with the names of Professors, their hours of 
attendance, and terms for classes, daily pupils, and boarders; and 


to answer enquiries addressed to the school. . 
An Art Class on Sunday Morning, conducted by Mr. Davidson . 


3 15, Belsize-square, N.W. 
M*s LOUIS LEO begs to announce that his Annual 


SOIREES MUSICALES, for the practice of Pact Singing, 
&e,, will reeommence on THURSDAY, 5th December, at 7 o’clock 
precisely, and wili be continued every alternate Thursday during 
the winter season, Intending subscribers are requested to send 
in their names on or before 30th inst.—Terms and full particulars 
on application. Mr. Leo gives private lessons in Music, Singing, 
and Ilarmony. 


R P. E. VAN NOORDEN, Professor of Music, begs to 

‘| announce, that for the convenience of pupils residing at 

Westbourne, Bayswater, Notting-hill, &«., he has made arrange- 

ments to give lessons in that neighbourhood as well as at his 

residence, 27, Bedford-square, W.C., where terms and particulars 
may behad. | 


29, WOBURN SQUAKE, 
(VENTLEMEN and Families can{be accommodated at the. 


1 RS. MYER BARRIS returns sincere THANKS for kind. 


- 


Dublin—ner FE. Samuelson, Esq. 


E Samuelson, Esq. .. 10 6G 
A. W. Harris, Esq. .. ue 0.0 
M. de Groot, Esq, ... 
H. Lazarns, Esq. .. es 
Lesser Lesser, Esa., London av 
Wolf Cohen, Esq... ‘ 50 
Wm. Davidson, Esq. oe ee 2 G 
Il. Falk, Esq. se 76 
D. M. Davis, .. 76 
-— Bernard, Esq. ee 2.6 
John J. Davie, Esq. 5 0 
Be Datch, Esq. ** 5 0 
H. Nerwich, Esq. 50 
S. Samuel, Esq. ‘ oe 5 9 
L. Harris, Esq, cal 7 6 
| Jacobs, Esq.’ .. 2¢ 
H. itosenth 1, Esq. 26 
| F. Davis, Esq. 2 6 
26 


£15 13. G 


. SAMPSON SAMUEL, Sol. and Sec. 
36, Finsburv-cirens, 7th November, 5628—1867, 
NORTH LONDON SYNAGOGUE, 
HE following Sums have been collecied by a few 
friends of one of the Committee: 


Prospectuses forwarded on application to the Prin- | 


— 


. 
— 


LONDON COMMITTES OF DEPUTIES OF THE 
| BRITISH JEWs. | BYAKD Gk GUARDIANS 
CONFLAGRATION IN BRODY. OF THE JEWISH poor 
NE following Subscriptions to this fund have been re TENTH N.E. 
ceived to date, 4 100 — 1587. 

Amonnt previously advertised .. oe se 6) PULY REPORT. 

Dublin—per E. Samuelson, Esq. S “MARY of Applications and of Relief administered from 
E, Samuelson, Esq. .. . £40106 to 81, comprising 7 regular sittings: Messrs, 
A. W. Harris, Esq. 50 jamin and M, Samuels, memnders of the Relief Com nict on 
Il, Lazarus, Esq... E. Alex, and M. 8. Kevser, from 15th to 3st. 
Wolf Cohen, Esq. 5 0 

D. M. Davis, Eeq. .. 7 6 
— Bernard, Esq. as G tise: 
John J. Davis. Esq. .. 5 0 at 
H. Nerwicli, Esq. ee 5 0 243 
+ Esq. 7 6 Applications to the Relief Committee... | 304 
acobs, Esq. 26 Vases refuse 1 or remanded ‘ 4 
Rosenstein, sq. .. 5.0 Applications to Clerk .. o> 
F. Davis, Esq. ee ee es 2 , Women at childbirth 0 
Enlish ~.. 26 | Relieved by special orders of hon. 
~ 41S | Orders of relief committee 4 
Permanent allowances granted by the 0; 44 
TUNIS CHOLERA RELIEF FUND £126 15 6 | Orders by medical officers ee ode sot ba 2", 132 97 

The following Subscriptions to this fund have been received to ! Totals .. 

| Brighton Synagogue—per the Rev, M.S, Nurenherg.. 2 12 6 | Number of 1295 


MODE OF DISRURSEMENT. 
By Committees at their sittines 
« Committee orders .. io 45 O 
| » Clerk for varions accounts, as directed ., 3.3 
| .» Permanent relief cases and orders of thie 
peard 2413 6 
** ee ~ 
I'russes, surgical appliances and midwifery 
£18416 O 


418 


lady Last year 443 


Loan account,’in money 


ANALYSIS OF RELIEF 
Necessaries and Provisions. Relief in Mone, 
2153 Bread tickets at Gd £54 6 3 Loans granted. .. £14 


Meat ditto at 1s... 19 8) Money Reliet given 31 22 6 
794 Grocery dittoat 1s. 39 149 9 women at Child- 
Wine and linseed ser birth, Money Gift in 
addition to Provisions 410 
129 6 6. Assistance given to- 
Lastyear .«. £155 8 1 wards sending 26 
Goods supplied.” applicants abroad .. 12 7 6 
Blankets, Rugs, and Paid to 12. eases in 
|  Bedsteads -- £3160 week ofmourning.. 3 0 0 
Clothing oo 2176 
Total in money ., £95 10. © 
6136. Last year £9515 6 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF RELIEF DISTRIBUTED. 


Trusses, surgical appliances, midwifery .. es lls 0 
| Tephillin and prayer books es 0 
| Goods redeemed from pawn oe Uv 

£184 16 0 


Per Mrs. Adutt, Manchester - 4 6 

Per Miss M. Mosley, Grosvenor-sireet .. 10 3 O 
Per Miss E. Josz2ph, Portsea as) 
Per Miss E. Abrahams, Brighton.. 
Per Miss W. Meyerstein, High»ary 
Per Miss A. Salomons, Clifton Gardens... 1 5 0 
Per Miss J. Benrimo, Maida Hill.. ‘a 12 0 
Per Miss A. Goldberg as 1 6 0 

Nov. 7th, 1867, £43 15 11 
METROPULITAN FREE. HOSPITAL, 


Devonsutre Sgvare, City. 


YnE only Free Hospite! in London where special provision | 


| is made for the relief of the Jewish poor. 
| GENTLY NEEDED. 
| Sankers—Messrs. Barnett’s, Hoare’s, and Co., £0, Lombard- 


JNO, GURNEY FRY, Chairman. 
GEO, CROXTON, Secretary. 


street, E.C, 


11 R. MAURICE DA VI ES, wibhes to remind his friends and 
pupils that all communications must be directed to his new 
residence, COLVILLE HOUSE, COLVILLE GARDENS, W. 


R. JOHN DAVIES, Surgeon- Dentist, notifies to his friends 
and patients that he has REMOVED to COLVILLE 
HOUSE, COLVILLE GARDENS, W., where all communica- 
tions must be addressed. 
WINKS. 
MPORTED direct from the Midi and Cote d’or, particularly 
the Muscat Lunel and Muscat Frontignac, which have 42 de. 
grees spirit proof according to the test of the Customs Laboratory 3 
also fine Burgundy, &e., at L. JAMESON, 55 Mansell-street. 
Minories, E. 
N.B.—Countrv orders promptly exscuted 


rALTER BR 


ABRAHAMS and CO. 
124, HOLsBorn (2 doors from Southampton-street) 
TAILORS and JUVENILE CLOTHIERS. 


VERCOATS FOR MEN, 
QVERCOATS FOR YOUTHS, 
22 6:04 F BO Y 8. 

BB AS VESTS, in great variety, 


for immediate iwear, or made to measure at short notice. 


124, HIGH HOLBORN. 
ABRAHAMS 


CO. 


WALTER AND 


ADOLPHUS, Tailor, 

L. ADOLPHUS, Habitmaker. 

L. ADOLPHUS, Juvenile Clothier. 
L. ADOLPHUS, Outfitter.4 


to be crossed ** Robarts and Co ” 
| y order 


SIXTY-SIXTH REPORT or trax MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Current Year. Last Year. 


FUNDS are UR- | Number of Patients attended 
at houses an 456 543 
Viz. Discharged, enred 149 a 
Sent to hospitals .. G 
Died Il 7 
Still under treatment 23 ) 34 
Number of visits at patients’ 
houses 485 | 5+} 
Attendances at Surgery 968 ) 370 
| 
Totalnumber ‘ | 1454 


of 3; searlatina, 1; fever, 2: heart 
isease, 1; paralysis, 1; cancer, 1; - 

Remarks—Fever still prevalent ; diseases of children rather o 


the decrease. 
CANSTATT and DYTE 
Ist Nov., 5628. + Medical Officers. 


APOTHECARY’S REPORT 
Oct., 1867.—No. of prescriptions dispensed 1469, 


Donations and Subscriptions received since last announcement 
Ninth Year, commencing Ist July, 5627— 1807. P 
Amount already advertised .. £753 8 0 
Subscriptions, Mr, and Mrs. Laurence 


Arthur Hyam, Esq. ..£3 30) Levy .. = 10 @2 
Lionel Van Oven, Esq. 1 1 0) Sampson Lucas, Esq., 5 5 
Donations, Abraham Mocatta, Esq. 5 5 0 
Alfred L. Cohen, Esq.. £5 © 0) Arthur Wagg, 
Henry Joel Emanuel, Anonymous.-—1 Parcel 
Esq. <e os 00: Linsey 


An earnest appeal is made for further Donations and Sabserip- 
tions to meet the current outlay of the Board, The rd is 
in pe of £359, 

ifts of left-off clothing and of charity and Hospital tickets wi 
be thankfally received. The publie is respectfully invited to Bow 
itself of the Books of the Board for reference and enquiry, The 
registers are always open for inspection. 


Contributions will also be thankfully received by~ 
E. ALEX, -, President, 53, Brook st., Grosvenor square, W 
H: A. ISAACS, Esq., Vice-President, Hillworth-villa, Tulse 


Hill, 8. 
Or by any member of the Soard, nitty shee 
M. GLUCKSTEIN, Relieving Officer, 
ISAAC P. COHEN, Cierk. 


above address, with Board and Residence, combined with the | 
& 


comforts of a home. 


74 LEADENHALL-STREET, E,C. 


4 


415, Devonshire-sqare, Bishopsgate, N.E., Nov., 5623—1967, 
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2 
VENICE.—RABBI ABRAHAM LATTES. 


‘spondent who gives an account of the Jews of 
the Univers speaks in the highest 
terms of the chief rabbi, Abraham Lattes, of this congre- 
gat'on, ascribing to his zeal, piety, and intelligence the 
establishment cf those excellent institutions which have 
exercised such a salutary influence on the Jewish mass. 
This correspondent writes : | 
In his daily visits to the homes of the poor the rabbi 
had frequent occasions to convince himself of a truth 
C which it is net always easy to bring home to the rich— 
that the willingness to work is not a!ways sufficient to 
procure employment; that, on the contrary, the poor 
| very often, however anxious to work, cannot find em- 
| ployment. The ratbi soon perceived that without an 
institution giving employment to those who want to work 
the school- established at such great expense would not 
effect much gcod. Scarcely had he convinced himeelf 
of the necessity thereof when he went to work soliciting 
the eemmounity to establish a house of industry where the 
poor migh: at all times find employment ; and in order 
to set an example tc the rich, he wes the first to subscribe 
to it, devoting to the object 2000fre. But as the con- 
tributions of the community, already heavily taxed by 
the support of other benevolent institutions, were not 
quite sufficient for the purpose, he anplied to the munici- 
pality and reccived an annual ubvention whereby he was 
enabled to establish the desired institution. It was 
however, net enough to have a house of industry ; it was 
now necessary to get work for it—a task more difficult 
than its establishment. But the excellent man was not 
discouraged, He was now seen knocking at every door, 
going from house to house, be it that ofa Jew or a 
Christian, applying to the municipality, the civil and 
military administrations~in fact, wherever there was a 


requisite he knew how to procure them, and he did not 
rest until he saw the institution flourishing. But in order 
fully to estimate the value of the noble character of this 
good man, it was necessary to see him during the siege 
of Venice in 1849. 

The acts of heroism performed at that time by the 
Venetians, and the horrors of a siege since become 
famous in history, are known. It is consequently known 
that after a bitter struggle extending over several months 
the besieged, shut in in the city, were surrounded on all 
sides by the Austrians, who incessantly galled them with 
their gnns. In order to renjer the suffering of the be 
siezed still more horrible, famine and cholera were added 
to the calamities of the bombardment. What awful misery! 
Tkere was no longer bread or safety in the houses ; it 
was impossible to venture into the streets without being 
killed or wounded by the bombs and granades, and the 
Asiatic epidemic carried off hundreds of victims daily. 
The quarter of the city most exposed to’ the fire of the 
enemy and most severely visited by the. scourge was that 
inhabited by the Jews, called Cavaregg'o, because at the 
time there no longer existed any ghetto at Venice ; ne- 
verthelesa a large portion of the Israelitish population, 
and especially the poor, still resided in the old dwellings 
in the vicinity of the synagogues. There the chief rabbi 
had bis house, 

In vain did the rich, who live in bealthier quarters, 
less exposed to the Austrian bombs, urge him to take up 
his residence in their midst, In vain did the heads of the 
community conjure him not to expose to danger so pre- 
cieus a life. The reply of the chief rabbi to all these 
entreaties was, “ My place is near the housa of God and 
my beloved flock, and if it is the will of God that I die, 
Jet me die in the discharge of my duties.” And whatie 
extraordinary, while no one ventured into the street, this 
courageous man was seen going from bouse to house in 
order to give religious consolation to the dying, succour 
to the famished, and comfort to the afflicted. Here is a 
true minis'er of the Most High. Let us now return to 

_ the rabbinical college at Padua. 

This noble and most useful institution, the first of its 
kind in Europe, was established by the Jewish commu 
nities of the late Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, at whose 
expense it was maintained ; bat it also owes much to the 
paternal care of the house of Lorraine, which showed 
great solicitude for the Jews. Its policy may be ques 
tionable, but the benefits conferred by it on the descen- 

. dants of the patriarchs are undoubted, and can never be 
> forgotten. We have already pointed out in a former 
letter how the emperor, Joseph one of the most distin- 
a) guished monarchs of his dynssty and a most tolerant prince, 
t was the first who thought of Jewish emancipation, But 
: . he did not confine himself to this act of justice, he wished 
7. to ameliorate the intellectual and moral condition of these 
i: pariahs; be wished to cure them of those evils which a 
73 jong oppression had brought on. For this purpose, and 
;e simultaneously with the famous decree of May 16, 1781, 
commonly called the edict of toleraticn, be ordered the 
governors of the severa! provinces of the empire to ado} 
measures that the general and religious education of the 
Jews should be reformed, to eneourage them in the new 
path, to give them advice and afford them the support ot 
the Government. When the heads of the Jewish com 
munity of Trieste came to the governor of the city, 
Count Linzdorf, in order to thank him tor the imperia) 
favour and learn from him the intentions of the monarch, 
this noblemaz replied, ** Write to your coreligionist Moses 
Mendelsobn ; he will show you the way you have to go.” 


In consequence of the wise counsels of the yenerabi 
Germsn philosopher and his friend Herz Wesasely, an: 


the encouragement of the governu:, the community 0! | 


Trieste brought its educational institutions to such a de- 
gree of perfection that they left nothing to wish fo, 
The political complicatious which arose in Knroye 
towards the close of the tust orntary aud the beg'nnin;, 0! 
the present, turned the attention of the Austrian Govern- 
ment trom the Jews. But in 1820, when the whok 
world lived in peace, thy Emperor Francis 1. promulgate. 
as edict, by which he ordered that from that day (Jan. 


chance of finding employment. Where guarantees were | 
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99), no Jewish community should be permitted to appoint 
a rabbi who had not proved by authentic documents that 
he had studied philosophy in some college of the empire, 
and that he was fully acquainted with the essence of the 
Jewish religion. About the same time the Government 
intimated, through the Governor ot Venice, its wish to the 
Jewish communities of the Lownbardc-Venetian kingdom 
that they should establish a college for the education of 
rabbis. The representatives of these communities were 
convened for this purpose at Venice by an ordinance. 
At last, in 1825, the establishment of a rabbinical college 
was determined upon, and on November 10, 1829, it was 
solemnly inaugurated. The council was organised. But 
the success of the institution evidently depended up n 
the professors to be appointed. The choice of the coun- 
cil in this respect was most fortunate. ‘The chairs were 
entrusted to two of the most distinguisled scholars— 
Lelio Della Torre, who was to teach the Talmud, ritual 
theology, and the oratorical art; and S. D. Luzzato, who 
was to be professor of Hebrew and Chaldee philology, 
exegesis, and dogmatical and moral philosephy. 

The extraordinary celebrity in time acquired by these 
two professors by their scientific and literary works ren- 
ders unnecessary our expatiating on their merit. 

Nor was the choice of the directors less happy, One 
of these was the late Gabriel Trieste, one of those men 
of the by-gone age, of whom itis difficult to say whether 
science or piety had the greatest power over them, and 
who believed that they spent a day unprofitably if they al- 


lowed it to pass without accomplishing some good. Under 
such a direction and such professors, the college prospered 
from its very beg'nning, and has produced such fruit as 
was expected from it. 


A VISIT TO MAYENCE AND WORMs, 


The American Jewish traveller whom we have al. 
ready introduced to our readers also visited the cities 
on the Rhine, and here are the impressions which he 
carried away from the two, which, from the antiquities 
of their Jewish communities, their vicissitudes, the 
part which they have acted in Jewish history, and the 
circle of legends of which they are the centre, are 
principally interesting to the Hebrew. The two cities 
referred to are Mayence and Worms. Odur traveller 
writes to the ‘* Jewigh Messenger :”— 

I found at Mainz reminiscences of the medisval 
barbarity against the Jew, of which history records bot 
part, The many interesting legends and heart stirring 
narratives telling of suffering, agony, attempted anni- 
hilation, of the Jewish people, ought to be collected 
and published. This work is scarcely done at all—there 
are fugitive pieces. in Hebrew periodicals and the 
‘* Sippariin”—but a history of Israel during the dark 
ages, when with them alone was the light of true reli- 
gion that emperors, kings, popes and inquisitors sought 
so industriously and malignantly to extinguish—ibat 
history remains to be written. Look how valuable 
would be the contributions of this one city. In a 
prominent quarter of the town, there is an extensive, 
irregular plaza, called the Brand. It marks the spot 
where, in 1096, the Jewish population were massacred 
and their dwel:ings burned. This Brand has bern left 
unbuilt upon, to this very day. It tells a terrible tale 
and is silently eloquent ; like the Pyramids of Egypt, a 
monument of a nation’s servitude. In the market place, 
there is a well that for two hundred years was not 
permitted to be used, because of the fear that the Jews 
had poisoned it. This supposition arose from the 
prevalence of the plague in the fourteenth centary, 
which the wise men did not understand how to accou:t 
for, except by attributing it to the Jews. Of course 
there was anotber persecution, and here upon this wel 
is written, in letters of brass, the story of the baseless 
accusation. The stone is now removed from the mouth 
of the well, and precious few of ‘he Mainz maidens care 
to remember its terrible legend. There is a Judengasee, 
that presents all the characteristics of an open gtetto 
There are two syDagogues, one where Rev. Dr. 
Lebman officiates as Rabbi, and which, although not an 
ancient building, presents the venerable aspect of thie 
past—the other, a striking Moorish‘edifice on Synagogue 
Platz, where they have an orgap and other symptoms 
of reform, administered under the direction of Dr. Cahn. 
Dr. Lehman is one of the most remarkable of our 
young rabbins. He is a gentleman of fine presence, 
extremely j»yous in disposition and a perfect enthusiast. 
He has an old bead on young shoulders—is not more 
tnan thirty two, and has officiated as Rabbi over ten 
years. He conducts the “ Israelit,” the champion of 


orthodoxy among German Jewish weeklies. He is. 


regarded with affection and pride by his congregation. 
They bave service every morning and evening in the 
old synagogue—lI beard a little boy of ten years read 
evening prayers with all the nnction of a rabbi, There 
are very many Israelites in Mainz, and, as usual, they 
ure prominent among tradesmen. 
Some two hours a.d a half by railway brought us to 
Worms—the seat of the most ancient Jewish commu. 
pity in Europe. There are associations of ap interesting 
historical character connected with Worms, as the 
sceve of ircidents in the lives of Luther and Melancthon 
heroes of the Reformation, The citizens are recording 
the profundity of their respect for Luther by the erection 
of an imposing monument, Worms is about the largest 
city for its population that you can find in Europe, 
in thie rexyect—altbough for a far different reason— 
resembling our ** glorious” towns in the Far West. In 
be time uf Frederick arbarossa, it contained 70,000 
‘residents, while at present the census officials canout 
voumerate more than about ove seventh of that number. 


| 'ke houres are mostly remnants of very old times, I 


‘* rather a pretty place, boasting of several cathedral: 


and churches, and bas apy quantity of legends, whic! 


vu read about in the * Nibelumgen.” ‘T'he celebrateu 


inet, which Luther rather astovished by his bold 
declaration of privcipler, had ite sittings at Worms. 


| and enlarged glands, can be eflecuvely overcome by using 


| Bot it is of its Jewish associations, that I would 
speak, And this is quite certain, that no other placetn 
| Europe presents so interesting and absorbing a cecord 
of Judaism in the olden time. The Synagogue ig 
reputed to be 2000 years old—it is said that there was 
a Jewish community here while the Second Temple wag 
standing, and there is no reason to doubt the truth of 
this statement. The Synagogue is in a perfect state of 
preservation—service is held there regularly, and the 
Prayer Book in use is the same that has occupied the 
Reading Desk these six hundred years. This is a most 
curious fact, demonstrating beyond any cavil the 
antiquity of what is called the orthodox service. There 
is scarcely any variation between this and the prayer 
beok in common use, I refer to the daily and Sabbath 
services—the ritual for the festivals does differ, as there 
are special poems chaunted here to commemorate events 
in the annals of Worms. The Anglican Church is 
intensely Zealous for the preservation of its Prayer book, 
and will not tolerate any question of its binding force 
as an entirety. How can Israelites regard without 
reverence a Ritual that has for at least six hundred 
years been uviform throughout the world? The 
changes which have crept in at Worms are suggestive 
of peculiar facts. ‘* Adon Olom,” for example, is never - 
sung, because not composed when the Prayer Book was 


written, On Sabbath eve, "77°7 7795 is not said for 
the like reason—the Psalms preceding it are omitted 
because of the sorrowful Jegend that forbids the recitae 
tion of joyous songs. There are special Piutim for the 
festivals, and even for the New Year evening service, 
There is a prayer offered up every Sabbath for the 
founder of the Synagogue. On the seventh day of 
Passover, two lights are barned in commemoratinn of 
the miraculous flight cf two pigeons on the occasion of 
the threatened burning of the Ghetto, 700 years go. 


The ark is closed with iron doors, which bat too 
forcibly reminds us of the care the community were 
compelled to take lest their sacred writings should fall 
into the hands of the feudal robbers. There are twenty 
two Sephorim, many of great antiquity. One has a 
peculiarly interesting history, having been written by 
Rabbi Meron Rotbenbarg while a prisoner in Switzer- 
land, and which was found floating on the Rhine. On 
every occasion when prayers for the dead are ssid, the 
law is read from this Sepher. Until lately, the women’s 
Synagogue was absolutely distinct from the men’s, A 
pious and learned woman was wont to stand by the 
open window, which was the sole means of c »mmunicae 
tion with the galleries, and as the Chasan read, would 
repeat the service for the benefit of the mothers and 
daughters. At the entrance, the door post presents in 
one place the unmistakeable aspect of having been worn 
away by constant rubbing, ‘This is where the faithfal 
vere wont to place the hand and then kiss it as a salute | 
—now so mechanically and thoughtlessly given. By 
the side of the Synagogue is the school where Rashi 
formerly presided. It remains precisely as the great 
Rashi left it, with the exception of a modern table in 
which is a visitor’s book. There is one of the most 
intensely interesting relics of Judaism—the stone 
clair in which the divinely inspired scholar sat when 
giving instruction. 

What an atmosphere of sanctity does that place 
breathe! What associations throw about it a halo of 
glory! Time is, as it were, annihilated. The contem- 
poraries of Akiba lie buried in the cemetery of Worms 
— the pupils of Rashi assembled here and listened so 
intently, spell bound, as the great expounder taught 
them of God and His Word. ‘The world has changed 
and civilization has advanced—sixty generations have 
lived and died, and been forgotten since that ancient 
Synagogue was opened for the service of the God of 
Ivyrael—and that is unchanged, amid alt the vicissitudes 
of ages. 

The cemetery—the hoase of the living, as so poeti- 
cally termed among us,—is a wondrous embociment of 
(he history of twenty centuries, . There is an interest- 
ing work by Dr. L. vysobn treating of this cemetery and 
giving copies of many of the memorable tombstones, 
The sextoa who piloted us—I visited Worms in come 
pany with a young New Yorker who is studying at 
Mayence—was supplied with a prayer- book, from which 
we read while standing at the tome of several Rabbis. 
Among the most remarkable gravestunes are those of 
Meron Rothenberg, to whose memory there are two 
tablets —one erected at his death —the other 14 years 
after, when bis remains were removed trom tiie Swiss 
prison, and reinterred at Worms; of the ** chasonta,” 
Hindlen, who died in 5340, and who for man} years 
olliciated as Reader for the women’s synagogue; of 
the renowned bal Shem; of Rashi’s sister; of the 
twelve Parnosim, who became martyrs four bundred 
years ago; of the inventor of ‘* Chasonis,” and many 
uthers which are recorded in the book abuvejmen:iuned, 
There are also tomvstones recording the deaths of more 
recent perivuds, Many jamilies, now in America, mourn 
telatives whose rest ng places are here. I am atraid 
that, on the score of Judaism, msny a devout ancestor 
would turn in bis grave were he to witness the degene- 
cacy of his liberal vescendants. But tuis is a truism 
not peculiar to Worms. 


H oLLoway’s OINTMENT AND P1L3 are the best, the cheapest 
and the most popular remedies, at all seasons and under all 
circumstances they may be used with safety and with toe certainty 
ot doing good. Eruptions, rashes, and all descriptions of skin 
diseases, sorcs, ulcerstions, and burns, are presently benefitted 
and ultimately cured by these healing, soothing, and purifying 
medicaments. The Ointment, rubbed upon the abdomen, checks 
all tendency to irricstion in the bowels, and averts diarrhea 
other disorders of the intestines trequently prevailing througa the 
summer and fruit seasons. Heat lumps, biotches, pimples, | 
inflammations of the skin, muscular pains, neuralgic 


loway’s remedies according to_the instructions accompanying 
every packet. 
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BE A. WOMAN. 
Oft I’ve heard a geutle mother, 
Ac the twilight hours began, 
Pleading with a son on duty, 
Urging him to be a man 


Bot unto her blue-eyed danghter, 

Though with love’s word quite as ready, 
Points she out the other duty— | 

“ Strive, my dear, to be a lady.” 


What's a lady? Ie it something 
Made of hoops, and silke and airs, 
Used to decorate the parlor, 


Like the fancy rings and chairs? | 


Te it one that wastes on novels 
Every fee'ing that is human ? 
If ’tis this to he a lady, 
not this to be a womar! 
Mother, then, unte your danghter 
Sreak of something higher far 
Than to be mere fashion’s lady— 
“ Woman ” is the brightest star. 
If you, jn your strong affection, 
Urge your son to bea true man, 
Urge your daughter no less strongly 
To arise and be a woman. 
Yes, a woman! brightest model 
Of that high and perfect beaoty, 
Where the mind and son! and body 
Blend to work out life’s great duty, 
Be a woman! naught is higher 
On the gilded list of fame ; 
On the catalogue of virtue, 
‘There’s no brighter, holier name. 
Be 4 woman! on to duty; 
Raise the world from all that’s low ; 
Place high in the social heaven 
Virtue’s fair and radiant bow ; 
Lend thy influence to each effort 
That shal! raise onr nature human; 
Be not fashion’s gilded lady— 
Be a brave. whole-souled, true woman ! 


THE CYCLE OF THE READING OF 
THE LAW, 
(Continued from our last). 

Having proved beyond dovbt that the reading of the 
Pentateuch in a trienvial cycle is a much older custom 
than that of the annual, I will now show: 

II. That the portion of the Pentateuch which was 
read during Divine service was read only by one per 
son and expounded verse for verse by another. To 
substantiate this statement I refer toa tradition con- 
‘tained in treatise Baba Krma, p. 82—N™p"7D 
NOP NID) "PIOH NDI WN 
“At first they introduced the costom that one per- 
son should read during Divine service three verses on 
Sabbath afternoon, Monday. »nd Thursday morning.” 
' It ie very probable that the Bible portion of the Sabbath 
morning and of festivals was also r2ad by one person, 
The authenticity of the mentioned tradition and the 
correctness of my inference are corroborated by tra- 
dition contained in Mishnah Sotah, 40, and treatise 
Joma 68. It is stated there that on the Day of Atone- 
ment when the people were assembled in the temple of 
Jerusalem, the whole Bible portion of the festival was 
read before them by the High Priest, and expounded 
to them verse for verse by some other person. (See 
Ibid 69, 2.) After he had finished his reading he 
rolled up the scroll of the law, tock it in bis arm and 
said: ** More is contained in this than I have read 
before you;” and recited verbally the portion from 
Numbers xxix, 7, 12, Why, asks the Gemara, did 
they not get another scroll of the law where he could 
read the few verses from Numbers? Bat after some 
debate on the subject, they agreed that the reason was, 
the people would think if a person kad to change the 
scrollin which he was reading the first probably was incor- 
rect. From this it follows that only one person was 
called on to reed the portion for the festivals and Sab- 
baths, and that the regulation concerning the number 
of persons who are to be ca'led on to read the Penta. 
tateuch during Divine service, as contained in the 
Mishnah Megilah, was evidently established in later 
times. Pecause had such a custom been of ancient 
origin, why were the portions of the Pentatench on 
the Day of Atonement, during Divine service at the 
synagogue in Jerusalem, not also read by the High 
Priest and five other persons? The honour due to the 
High Priest could bave been paid to him by havirg 
allowed nobody to commence the residing except him, 
and it was rot necessary to do away with a time-honoured 
custom if there was such a one at that time. 

And sbould anyone object that the synagogue at 
Jerusalem cannot serve us ss precedent, I must answer, 
that this ie a mistake. Fur the synagogue at Jerusa- 
lem is, and was never considered holier than any other 
all over the world. (See treatise Megilah p. 29.) 

Having proved in my previons remarks that the 
three-annual cycle and the reading of the Bible portion 
on Sabbath and festivals on'y by one person were estab- 
lished in ancient times, I will now endeavour to elu- 
cidate the anc'ent ‘divisions o' the Pentateuch, which 
I have also given as an argument for my statements. 
It is, no doubt, that Moses, who commanded (Dent. 
xxvii 8, to wr'te the holy law JOT INO, “ very 
plainly.” or as the Septuagint translate, “* very intelli 
gibly,”” meant, undoubtediy, by that, to signify by 

empty spaces sentences or verses, and sections cr 
chapters, as we do find in ancient manuscripts. 

That a Mosaic division of the Pentateuch into verses 
and chapters was in existence, or was at least considered 
to be so, is nndoubtedly proved by a pa»sage in treatise 
Megil«h, p. 22, and Berachotb xii. 2, The number of 
Verser which the Pentateuch contains is, according to 
the Babylonian Talmud, treatise Kidushin p. 31, 5888, 
and accordiny to the tradition of the Jews in Palestne 


5890, maintuining that Exodus xix. 9 was divided j 


intoS veises, 
"lobe continaed> 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


| THE JEWS AND THE TALMUD. 


The number of liberal articles on Jews and Judaism 
in daily papers has been increased by another lately 
published in the “ Sheffield Daily Telegraph.” We 
have on former occasions stated our reasons for hailing 
with satisfaction productions of this kind, and it is for 
this reason also that we copy the article :— 


We have io our midst a people who, although with 
us, are not of as, and who, while cheerfully submitting 
to our laws, are influenced by laws of their own. Their 
position is the most singular in the world. Their 
kindred have been distributed among all civilised peo- 
ples, and yet have amalgamated with none. In every 
European conntry their ancestors have endured burdens 
which would have ground a weaker community to 
powder, and yet they, tho children, show in their fea 
tures, principles, an? usages, the stamp of the same 
sterling mintage. [n this England of ours how re- 
markable is the position of the Jews, They have been 
more persecuted than the Irish, and without provocation 
persecuted ; yet they bear us no malice, and are among 
the most loyal people in the realm. They bear all the 
burdens which fall upon us, and they accept patiently 
the burdens which are their own. They help to main- 
tain our poor, but they ask us not to maintain theirs, 
for within themselves they have a paternal government 
which bas the poor and the fatherless under its especial 
eare. No people have so many hindrances to business, 
and none succeed so well in business, They respect 
our own Sabbaths and festivals, and religiously observe 
the fasts, the festivals, and the Sabbaths which are 
peculiar to their faith, In all matters of trade they are 
handicapped, and have to enter the racecourse of busi- 
ness beavily weighted, yet by virtue of their mettle they 
fear not that they will come in due time to the front 
and figure among the winners of the prizes. By reasor 
of the requirements of their scrupulous observances the 
ruder kinds of profitable work are closed against them, 


ceivable basis of capital, and they make steady headway 
under circumstances which would drive an Englishman 
to despair. We have seen many a dark eyed youth 
with a profile sharpened by absolute paucity of food, 
face the world with a few cedar pencils, two or three 
brass trinkets, and a knowledge of the language scarcely 
sufficient to make himself understood, and we have 
watched the same youth attain in a little time a really 
respectable position, and become in turn the helper of 


his poorer brethren. 


Of course there is anctier side to 
the picture. Centuries of persecution have left their 
impress on the whole race, and taught it soch arts as 
persecution never fails to teach when it is continued for 
generations. 

What an experierce theirs has been! Expelled hy 
Titus from the land of their impassioned love; warred 
upor by Hadrian for their valiant resistance to his 
sacrilegious acts; persecuted by Sept. Severus; ex 
pelled from Alexandria by Cyril: forbidden by Theo- 
dosius to build synagogues ;. expelled from Medina by 
Mohammed ; persecuted in Spain; rabbled and mur- 
dered like beasts ot prey hy the crusaders; driven out 
of France; murdered in London and York; fined in, 
and banished by law from, England ; c+st out in quick 
succession from Portugal and the Papal States; they 
were only suffered to be naturalised in England in the 
davs of our great grandfathers, and they are yet liable 
in the south of Europe to have their children kidnapoed 
by the priests, as in the case of the boy Mortara; or to 
be massacred, ae some have lately been in the Danubian 
States. They have been made to fight in tse armies of 
their oppressors and have fought well. ‘The Turk and 
the Christian have alike harried them and bunted them 


years they have been a suspected people, without a 
country, homeless, unprotected, despised, hated of men, 
ground as between the upper and nether millstone’ ol 
religion and rapacity, and after near sixteen hundred 
years of such prejudice and persecution as Do people 
ever suffered before, we find them at this hour closeted 
with Emperors about the loans which are to move tle 
armies of the Earth’s mightiest nations, and we wonder 
as we trace out how cuietly and yet how firmly they 
have put their hands on the purse strings of the world. 
: Ages of suffering have not marred them altogether, but 
they bave marked them. Their Oriental richness of 
taste is accompanied with Oriental sleekness and sob- 
tlety, Something of the wisdom of the serpent lies 
under the seeming harmlessness of the dove. Yet it is 
to their honour that their long night of chillness and 
darkness has not spoiled them. Is there another race 
on the face of the earth which could have been so 
ground in the mill of Fate and then come out in the 
end with the impress of a superior race ? 


Ther: is an article in this month's ‘ Quarterly 
Review ” which all our readers should see. It is an 
article which recalls the fine old times when scholars 
devoted themselves to a particular line of research, and 
then after long years of noiseless and systematic labour, 
snommed up the researches of a life in what they truly 
called a ** work.” The production to which we allude 
is termed “ The Talmud.” The materials of which it 
is composed have, like the materials employed 'p 
building the Temple, been brought together from remote 
and diverse quarters,and bave been equared and polished 
with loving art, and the result is an edifice of learving 
which surprises modern readere by the rare patience 
and skill—the unaccustomed affluence of trained effor 
displayed in the grand resalt. The unknown author 
has not io Tselmudic langnage, “dived into the ocean 
and brought upa potsherd,” but has faithfally observed 
the injunction of the Taluud—** Above al! things study, 
whether for the seke of learning or for any other reason, 
atody. For whatever the motives that impel you at 


yet they begin to sell and barter on the smallest con-| 


about as creatures of the chase. For well nigh 2,000 | 


glimpse of a grand uld civilisation, He disposes with- 
out naming them of the scoffs of Voltaire, who unfairly 
fastens on the semi-barbarcus period of early Jewish 
history. How well the sceptics search for the ludicrous 
is described; “‘ They mistook the gurgoyles, those grio- 
ning stone caricatures that mount their thousand years’ 
guard over our cathedrals, for the gleaming statues of 
the saints within; and holding them up to mo ‘kery 
and derision, they cried—‘ These be thy Gods, O 
Israel’ As well might the philosopher of Chatenay 
have gone back to the day when his own people offered 


haman sacrifices for an argameot against the Frenchmen 
of his time, 


The mystery of the indestructibility of the Israelites 
seems the less a mystery in the presence of the 
Reviewer's work. Jt has suited the convenience and 
the prejudices of many good bat aninquiring men to 
inveigh against the Israelites of old with a bitterness 
indicative of well-intentioned zeal rather than of 
reflection, The Israelite of the Talmud is a very 
different man to the orthodox conception of him. 
Uncompromising he is on the subject of idols, but 
in other things a charitable soul, forgiving, for- 
bearing, extremely scrupu'ous on the sabject of 
taking life, deeply impressed with the reverence due 


to all useful work, possessed of a profound sense of 


responsibility to God for the u-e of his wealth, and ao 
satisfied of the importance of education as to mske it 
imperative, He is a man of deeds, a believer in prac- 
tical piety and in the saying that “labour is worship ;” 
an observer of the Sabbath, not as a day of grim aus- 
terity, but as a day of joyous repose and chastened 
delight ; and his mind dreams not of any doctrine of 
eternal perdition. This, at least, is what his sacred 
book taught himto be. We find in the Tal:nudic pro- 
verbs une long attributed to Cicero—* Not the place 
honours the man but the man the place;’’ and another 
which employers of this day will appreciate—* the day 
is short and the work is great; but the labourers are 


idle though the reward be great and the master of the 


work presses.” Other l'almadic sayings are so striking 
that we cannot resist the temptation to extract a faw. 
“The Hebrew slave who loves his bondage shall have 
his ear pierced against a door post.” ‘I pray for you 
that the fear of Heaven may be as strong ufon you as 
the fearof man. You avoid sin before the face of the 
laiter ; avoid it before the face of tLe All-seeing.” ‘* It 
is women alone through whom God’s blessings are 
vouchsafed toa house. She teaches the children, speeds 
the husband to the place of worship and instruction, 
keeps the house godly aod pure, aad God's blessings 
rest upon all these things.’ * The soldiers fight and the 
kings are the heroes.’ ‘There are three crowns—of 
the law, the priesthood, the kingship—but the crown 
of a good name is greater than themali.” ‘ Honour the 
sons of the poor; itis they who bring splendour to 
science.’ ‘ Hospitality ie the most important part of 
divine worship.’ * Drink not, and you will not sio.’ 
‘ The birds in the sir despise the miser.” ‘Thy friend 
bas a friend, and thy friend's friend has a friend: be 
discreet.’ * Descend a step in choosing a wife, mount 
a step in choosing a friend.’ ‘Jommit a sin twice, and 
you wil] think it perfectly allowable.’ ‘A myrtle even 
in a desert remains a myrtle.” ‘He who forsakes the 
love of his you'l, God's altar weeps for him.’ ‘* He.who 
sees his wife die before him has, as it were, been present 
at the destruction of the sanctuary itself—arouad hia 
the world grows dark.” ‘If your God is ‘a friend of 
the poor,’ asked one, why does He not support them ? 
Their case, a sage answered, is left in our hands that 
we may thereby acquire merit and forgiveness. * Who- 
soever does uot persecute them that persecu'e him, 
whosoever takes an offe .ce in silence, he who does good 
because of love, he wno is cheerful under his sufferings 
—they are the friends of God.’ ‘Who isstrong? He 
who subdues his passion. Who ig rich? te whois 
satisfied with his lot.’ ‘ As God fills the whole universe 
so the svul fills the body ; as God sees and is not seen 
so the soul sees and is notseen.” ‘* Do not unto avother 
what thou wouldst not bave ano’her do to thee. This 
is the whole law, the rest is mere commevtary.’ The 
Talmadic sayings about elucation are remarkable. 
‘Jerusalem was destroyed because the instractioa of the 
young was neglected.’ * The world is only saved by the 
breath of young children.’ ‘ Even for the rebuilsing of 
the Temple schools must not be interrupted.’” How 
notable these utterances of ancieat wisdom! Need we 

apologise for placing them in these columns? The 
lessons of Christianity and of the Taluud are nearer 

than we had accustomed varselves to think, and they 

help the people of Christian lands to understand why 

the Israelites have macifested a vitality and a sirengty 


of character so orar akin to their own, ; 


JesUSALEM.-A Hicaway at Last.—We are in- 
debted to Dr. L. Loewe for the perusal of a letter 
addressed to Sir Moses Montefiore, dated Jerusalem, 
Lishri 12 (Oct.11), from which we are gratified tolearn 
that by order of the Government a road from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem is being constructed. The work com- 
menced on the Tishri 10 (Oct. 9). Everyone, whether 
living in a village or city, has to perform five days’ 
labour, or find a substitute. Dr. Loewe, in referring 
to this most useful undertaking, writes: These 
tidings are almost literally ing out the words of 
Isaiah: “Prepare ye the way of the Lord; make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God. E 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
shall be made low; the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places plain.” 

Fage Hosprrat, 
City.— The aggregate num er of Pa sents relieved auri 
the week ending Nov, 2nd was—masdical, $12; surgies) 


first, you will very soon love study for its own sake.” 


‘The writer hes dune a great service. He ‘gives: us 


647 ; total, 1519; of which 683 were new cases; and 
upwards of 400 Jews. 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON 
TOLERATION. 
FIRST ARTICLE. | 
The Duke of Argyll, in his opening address lately 
telivered at the Glasgow Young Men’s Christian 
Institution, discussed the question of religious tcle- 
ration. We need hardly say that we feel deeply 
interested in this subject. Indeed, what Jew 
must not? ‘To other’derominations it is, upon the 
whole, a question of a mere theoretical nature. In 
real life neither their safety nor comforts are seriously 
affected by the answer given. Let a Roman Catholic 
or a Protestant travel or reside mong the most into- 
lerant population of a different faith, his life and 
property are protected by the nation to which he 
belongs, and which, as it were, stands as a sentinel 
behind him. But who will do more than remonstrate 
when man’s most sacred rights are violated in the 
person ofa Jew? The Pope may kidnap as many 
Jewish children as he likes, and Bratiano ruin as 
many Jewish families as he chooses. Not a shot will 
be fired in behalf of the deeply wronged, and not an 
effort made to bring the despoilers to justice. For 
the Jew, therefore, this question has a stern, we 
should say almost grim, interest. And we cannot help 
imagining that the speaker, without mentioning the 
Jews, had them in his mind’s eye when he referred to 
the past history of the Christian Church “as being a 
histery not only blemished, but befouled by deeds of 
cruelty and wrong.’ Indeed, the sad picture drawn 
by him represents no other denomination so well as 
the down-trodden Jews, despoiled, driven about, and 
massacred for the last eighteen centuries by religious 
said, some great pazraxt could set vi:ibly before us the 


1 


] religious history of the last 1,800 years, and if that pageant | 


were to represent faithfally all the more prominent modes 
of thought and action which have been developed in the service 
of religion, there would be some terrible and hideous memorials 
of the savage nature and perverted conscience of mankind. 
We may suppose some great hall through which that proces- 
sion of many generations should be made to pass—some great 
hall decorated with emblems and memorials of the things said 
and done by those who should pass below ; then, indeed, 
amidet the prayers and hymns and litenies which still guide 
the devotions of Christi.n worship—amidst coontless volumes 
of instraction in the trath, and of exhurtetion to a holy 
life, and tothe “ Imitation of Christ”—~amidst the banners 
borne in the great contest of opinion, and in the triamphs of 
theological controversy, there would be seen crowded on its 
walls, and strewed uponits pavements, more thickly than in 
the cruel dens of Dahomey, the ghastly remains of men and 
women slaughtered and tortared for the houour of religion, and 


in assumed defence of spiritual belief. 

After this it will not surprise our readers if we are 
most anxious to learn the grounds on. which, in the 
opinion of his Grace, a Christian should base reli- 
gious toleration, and to examine in how far they 
are well founded. But before entering on our task, 
let us, following the advice of the speaker, first en- 
deavour to learn on what foundation religious 
toleration should not be rested. “In the case of reli- 
gious toleration,” the speaker said, “as in the case 
of other subjects which branch out into deep and 
profound inquiries, there is no better method of de- 
termining what it is than by forming, in the first 
place, a clear idea of what it is not.” 

And here, we are happy to say, we are quite at 
one with his Grace. We fully agree with him that 
toleration has a very ignoble basis indeed, if it rests 
on scepticism only. Nor is it certain that a man who 
has no strong religious conviction of his own will 
always be tolerant to that of others. Atheists have 
been known in their acts to be as bigoted as religious 
fanatics. Nor can toleration be with safety based on 
indifference to creeds in general. It presupposes 
that creed does not influence practical life, which is 
not true. It is certain that the indifferent in creeds 
lackoneof the most powerful motives for action. They 


hand, do much good. They will in all their religious 


filling the sails and carrying the vessel to its desti- 
nation despite an adverse tide. 
at such a cost is bought at too high a price. 


abstract man should and must be interested in truth, 
yet in concrete things he may be indifferent to it. 
Nor should toleration be grounded on the denial of 
a moral element in Belief. For if this assumption 
be true, why should it remain’confined to the reli- 
gious domain ? Why should it not be extended to 
all our other notions which in common opinion 
include a moral element? In so far-we believe 


- the speaker was most successful in exposing the 


fallacy of the grounds on which religious toleration 
is often entertained in practical life. Has he been 
equally successful in examining and exhibiting the 
grounds on which it should and can be rested with 
safety ? Ofthis we are by no means sure. 

If we understand the speaker correctly, he points 
out three grounds which he believes will be sufficient 
to convince every thinking and candid mind that 
religious toleration has a very good foundation in 
Christianity and Reason. As the first is nof too 
long, we will express it in the words of the speaker 
himself: 

It is one of the wonders of our nature that we have facul. 
tics impelling us to desire and long for knowledge which we 
have no powers enabling us to acquire, Part of that know- 
ledge revelation does indeed communicate from without, but 
part only. It does not tell us, nor does it profess to tell us, 
more than a fraction of all we seek to know. Even that 
which has been told us, has been tld us in fragments and in 
unsystematic forms, leaving questions of infinite interest 
unsolved and a thousand natural curiosities of the mind 
unsatisfied, Now, the great. effort of theo'ogy in all cges 
bas been to fill up in detail that which is told in outline only 
—to define that which has not been defined—tu explain that 
which has not been explained—to clear up that which has 
been left obecure.. And as avery large number of the dif- 
ferences between Christians have arisen out of these attempts, 
we are bound to remember -n regard to them that the limi- 
tation of our faculties does render us liable to many errors, 
and does render it almost certain that we have fallen into 
some. In this point of view, and under this explanation only, 
it is trac that a just and reasonable doubt as to our own know. 
ledge of the truth is one of the grounis of toleration ; that is 
to say, that it is one of the considerations which ought never 
to be absent from our minds in thinking and dealing with the 
relision of other men. 


In a word, we are to be tolerant to cach other 
because our differences may refer to such points in 
religion as have not beer touched upon by revela- 
tion, or only imperfectly explained. But what, we 
ask, if these differences should not involve minor 
points not unfolded clearly enough in the sacred 
volume, but should avowedly embrace subjects 
enunciated in such plain and lucid terms as to leave 
no room for doubt on the meaning of the writer ? 
What if these subjects should form the very funda- 
mentals of a religious system? What if these 
differences should refer to matters not explicitly, it is 


true, taught in the authoritative book, but are never- 
theless conclusions logically following from premises 
plainly and clearly laid down ? "Is there in such cases 


will not do much harm, nor will they, on the other | 


no need for the extension of religious toleration to the 
dissenting opinions ? Take, for instance, the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. It is taught as plainly as words 
can convey it in at leas: one of the Gospels. What 
if any Christian denomination should disbelieve it ? 
Ts there no regard due to this kind of dissent ? 
What if any Christian denomination should refuse 
to acknowledge Mary as the “ Mother of God,” 
although it is a clear logical inference that if Jesus 
was God his mother must have been the mother of 
God? Should such a denomination have no claim to 
toleration from other logical creeds, which, in ad- 
mitting the premises, also accept the conclusions ? 
Are we wrong if we conclude that this is a very 
unsafe ground on which to base religious toleration ? 
At all events it offers only a very precarious and 
very narrow foundation for so large a superstructure. 

Let us now proceed to the examination of the 
second ground. * Having shown that religion, for 
the most part, is hereditary, “‘as names, or charac- 
ter, or national peculiarities,” and inferred from it 
that the moral element in the belief is limited and 
confined within bounds the general nature of which 
it is easy to see, though impossible for us to measure 
and define, and referred to certain passages in the 
New Testament favouring this view, he sums up: 


The real lesson tc be learned, then, from this part of the 
subject is not that there is no moral element in belief, but 
that we can never know, and are never entiticd to judge, 
how far and how little the knowledge and reception of the 
truth in others has been effected by tendencies of mind and 
character worthy of censure and reproach. ‘This is a solid 
and unassa'lable grouna of liberality and tolerance towards 
others in matters of religion. 


But then we ask, if religion is as hereditary as 
name or character, and if these accidental and out- 
ward circumstances constitute a valid reason for 
toleration, how is it that this ground was not consi- 
dered in the same light by the founder of Christianity? 
In his vehement, which some would even unhesitat- 
ingly call fierce, denunciations of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, not the least allowance was made for those 
hereditary notions and tendencies ef mind and 


acts lack that enthusiasm which constitutes the breeze character which, more than anything else, uncon 


sciously to an individual, determine his religious 


Relicious toleration character. They were ruthlessly attacked, as though 
; 
It | they had not been the honoured and magistrates, but 


further leads to the absurdity that although in. the the vilest of the people, and epithets were bestowed 


upon them only justly applied to the very outcasts 
and dregs of society. And for what? Are they 
taxed with systematic perjury, adultery, or murder, 
or ony other gross crimes justifying such expressions 
as generation of vipers, hypocrites, or whitened 
sepulchres? All we hear of them is that they clean the 
outside of the platter, make broad their phylacteries, 
pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin, pray and 
fast in public, or seek at feasts to occupy the chief 
places. These, one should think, are failings harmless 
enough in their way, and with which the humblest 
and most charitable of beings might fairly have 
borne. True, they are reproached with disregarding 
judgment, mercy, and faith. 
one single instance of these derelictions we can only 
consider the reproach as one of those vague gene 
ratities on which moralists have at all times expati- 
ated, but which carries little weight with the sober- 
minded. Butif he, the great exemplar to whom 
the whole Christian world looks up reverentially, did 
not see fit to extend his toleration to these failings, 
with what right can it be asked that those who 
believe that the more faithfully they imitate him the 
nearer they come to perfection, should differ from 
him in so important a matter as religious differences? 

True, that on other occasions the same teacher, as 
pointed out by the Duke, showed himself most indul- 
gent, since with his dying breath he prayed for the 
forgiveness of those who slew him, as they knew not 
what they did. But, strange to say, it so happened 
that all the toleration and all the indulgence of his 
gentle nature was reserved for crimes which the 


But in the absence of 


‘morality of all ages has stigmatised as detestable, 


while his bitterest denunciations and direst threats 
were hurled against those faults which, by common 
consent, have at all times rather been regarded as 
weaknesses than vices, as venial offences than unpar- 
donable transgressions. ‘Thus, when a woman taken 
in adultery was brought before him, he had no other 
punishment for this crime save the terror which she, 
no doubt, endured while in the hands of her captors, 
and no other reproof save not to sin again. And yet 
on another occasion he most emphatically expressed 


his horror of this crime, declaring that he who lusteth 


after a woman has committed adultery in his heart. 
Thus, in the Sermon on the Mount, his whole anxiety 
seems to be directed towards shielding the robber and 
the man of violence from the consequences of their 
crimes, by commanding the aggrieved not only not 
to invoke the law, but actually to hold out encou- 
ragement to the aggressors, and thus to facilitate the 
perpetuation of their misdeeds, and to foster in them 
those pernicious habits.. Thus, when expiring on 
the cross between two thieves, he remits their crimes, 


which must have been dark enough to require death 
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asan expiation, on the easy condition of believing in | 


him. Quite of.the same tenor is his last prayer. He 
had announced himself to those who sentenced 
him to death as their King, Saviour, and God. They, 
nevertheless, condemned him. The crime committed 
by them must hae been the darkest ever perpetrated 
by man—darker even than those of the robbers by 
his side, since they retused to believe, Yet there was 
pardon for these unbelieving criminals, but none 
for the Pharisees and Scribes, who differed from 
him in unimportant interpretations of several laws 
and in various speculative opinions. We can, 
therefore, in the conduct of Jesus, find no such basis 
for religious toleration as the speaker scems to have 
discovered in it. 

Again, if our ignorance of the tendencies of 
mind and character, frequently determining man’s 
religion, is a valid reason for the extension of tole- 
ration to religious differences, God’s perfect know- 
ledge of these tendencies and other circumstances 
predisposing man to reject the truth must be a valid 
reason with Him for altogether pardoning the person 
refusing to receive the truth—then how is it that 
Christianity dooms the unbeliever to eternal perdi- 
tion, and that nearly every church teaches that there 
is no salvation beyond her pale?’ One of the 
two must be in error. Either the ground pointed 
out by the Duke of Argyll “as a solid and unas- 
sailable ground of liberality and tolerance towards 
others” has no existence, or the belief that unbelief 
is a crime deserving eternal punishment has no 
foundation. Let the reader take his clroice. 


The last and third ground for religious toleration 
the speaker found in the possibility that the truth 
may not have been presented to the reason and 
conscience of those differing as it ought to have been, 
and our own liability to err. The last phrase as a 
ground for toleration reminds us of the reply given 
by Queen Bess, or, any other ruler the reader 
chooses, who; when informed by a loyal mayor of the 


place honoured by the distinguished visit that he | 
had twenty reasons for not having fired a royal | 


salute, the first of which was that there was no gun 
in the town, interrupted the orator, assurmg him 
that the one reason stated was sufficient to account 
for the apparent neglect, and she willingly dispensed 
with hearing the other nineteen. Ifa religious man 
is to be tolerant because he is liable to error, then 
his whole belief may be founded in error—then, in 
fact, he cannot have any religious conviction, which, 
as the term implies, arises from the inward assurance 
that he is not in error; and not only is it right that 
he should be tolerant to the differences, of others, but 
he has no right to adhere to his own opinions, as 
they might be erroneous. This ground, therefore, 
proves nothing, because it proves too much. 

Nor can we see a much better foundation for the 
other argument. What if those that wish to convert 
somebody to their views in religisus matters, without 
succeeding, should be of opinion that they pre- 
sented the truth to his reason and conscience as 
it ought to he, are they not bound to extend to him 
religious toleration, because he doggedly perseveres 
in hiserrors ? And what zealous controversialist does 
not entertain this conviction? Indeed, the more 
earnest the proselytiser the more ready he will be 
to cast upon his unconvinced opponent the responsi- 
bility of his unbelief. We fear that in practical life, 
when opinion collides with opinion, and conviction 
with conviction, this ground for religious toleration 
will prove as untenable as either of the two others 
brought forward by his Grace. They are all. in 
their nature more or less subjective. 
sufficiently tangible and too hazy to ‘Se easily laid 
hold of, and in comparison with the strength 
exhibited by religious feeling, especially in- true 
believers, such asthe speaker had in his mind’s eye, 
to prove sufliciently powerful as motives of restraint 
and control. A more potent principle, strong enough 


successfully to cope with the opposite tendency of 


the mind, is required as guidance-—a principle, 
moreover, quite objective in its nature, and which 
could be discerned even by the dullest capacity, that 
should always be present to the mind, be easy of 
application and unfailing in it. 

Is there such a guide in existence? We believe 
there is. Indeed, it would be very sad, and human 
conscience be in a most melancholy plight, had the 
author of man’s moral nature left his rational crea- 
tures to the guidance of that flickering lhght—some 
might call it will-o’-the-wisp—which has not its seat 
in man’s heart aud moral instincts, but in his intel- 
lect, the perception of which requires subtle reason- 
iag and hair-splitiing distinctions apt to elude many 
a mental grasp. No such finely-spun arguments are 
required in order to enforce the duty of religious 
toleration. The foundation upon which the ethical 
code, deposited in every human heart, has based the 
paramount duty of religions toleration, 18 broad and 
solid enough to bear the most massive superstruc- 
ture. It has been based upon what must be const- 
dered man’s leading moral instinct, shaped into a 
principle upon which the whole social edifice rests, 
without which there would be no society, uo pro- 
gress, no civilisation. What this principle 1s, and 
how religious toleration directly emanates from it, 
we shall endeavour to show in our next. 


Sovrnampron.—E.ection or a 
are informed by a correspondent that a coreligionist, 
Mr. David Davis, of Sicthatabion:tiab been re-elected 
for the fifth time to the office of Councillor for the 
‘Ward of Saint Michael. The last four times he has 


PETER D’ARBUES. 


An extraordinary scene lately took place in the 


Reichsrath at Vienna, which is thns described by the 


“Times’” Vienna correspondent in the im i 
of the 2nd inst. : pores 


Dr. Jiger, in order to prove that the school belonged to 
the Church, and not to the State, asked the question if the 
Judge Advocate and the Judges are to decide whether Dar- 
win’s theory or the views of the Charch on Creation are the 
right ones. Schindler, in answering, said that he did not 
remeber the State ever had judged in such matters, but that 
the Church often had, and that science did not usually fare 
well in such cases ; if the speaker therefore made the statement 
he was prompted to do so by historical reminiscences of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and of Peter de Arbay, who has lately 
been surrounded by the halo of sanctity. Father Greuter 
shouts out “Shame,” and Schindler’s answer, amid general 
hilarity, is,—“ It is not I who has satrounded him with the 
halo of sanctity.” The President remarks that as the speaker 
had not finished his phrase, ani as nothing had passed by 
which Peter de Arbay could feel offended, the interruption 
was scarcely justified. 

As few of the readers of the “ Times”? know who 
this Peter de Arbay is, we will give a short explana- 
tion. Peter d’Arbues (not “de Arbay,” which is 
evidently a misprint) was the first Spanish inquisitor 
who took up his abode at Seville. Through his 
instrumentality there were in 1481, in this city alone, 
burnt alive 298 new Christians, and 2000 in other 
parts of Andalusia. These new Christians were all 


whom were exceedingly wealthy, and others again, 
through intermarriages, connected with the highest 
nobility. It was in vain that the inquisitor was 
implored to stay farther proceedings until a reply 
could be received from the Pope, to whom represen- 
tations had been mede on the subject. Peter con- 
tinued in his murderous work; upon this a number 
of noblemen—among whom were also new Chris- 
tians—conspired against this monster, and he was 
assassinated while at church. It is this Peter d’Arbues 
whom Pius IX. canonised on the centenary of St. 
Peter; and it is to this canonisation that Herr 
Schindler alluded in his reply to Dr. Jager. 


Toe Cottece SIN.—The college 
at Ramsgate, the establishment of which report 
ascribed to Sir Moses Montefiore, is not a myth. 
We have at this moment before us a copy of the 
statutes, from which we learn that the indenture 
was enrolled in Chancery in February of last year. 
The college, for ten eminent and pious Talmudic 
scholars, is established “ by Sir Moses Montefiore, 
Bart., in memory of his beloved wife, Judith Lady 
Montefiore, of happy memory.’ “The. statutes ” 
define very clearly the object of the institution, as 
well as the duties of the collegians. We do not 


know whether there are already any in the estab- 
lishment, nor are the names of the governing body 
or trustees mentioned, although the functions of both 
are referred to. We shall recur to the subject in our 
next, when we intend publishing an abstract of the 
statutes. 


the King’s confidence. i 

Cuaritres.—The annual ser- 
vice for the benefit of the local charities was held at 
the synagogue, Singer’s Hill, on Sunday last. The 
Rev. Geo. Emanuel, minister of the congregation, 
‘delivered an effective sermon, taking for his text 
Psalm xxiv. v. 1. A collection was afterwards made 
and the sum of £121 was subscribed. : 


Harriey Ivstirvrion, Sournampron.—Mr. Charles 


Kensington Salaman delivered a lecture on the 


They are not | History of Italian Opera, at this noble institution, on 


Mondsuy evening, Nov. 4, assisted by vocal illustra- 
tions, comprising some beautiful specimens of Italian 
| melody selected from the operas of Italian maestros. 
'Mr. Salaman, besides accompanying the vocal 
illustrations on the pianoforte, performed Rossini’s 
brilliant and very popular overture to “ Guillanme 
Tell.” The fine new concert hall of the Hartley 
Institution was crowded in every part. This was 
the second time Mr. Salaman had appeared before 
the members and subscribers of the institution. The 
lecture was attended by the Mayor and Mayoress, 
and by many members of the Corporation of 
Southampton. 

Evecrron or Orr scers.— Western Synagogue: War- 
dens, Messrs. H. L. Keeling and Frederick Davies ; 
Treasurer, Mr. M. Pillischer ; Overseer, Mr. F. 5. D. 
Phillips. Dover Congregation: Warden, Mr. H. 
Polack; Treasurer, Mr. H. Nathan. Leeds Con- 
gregation: President, Mr. B. Fox; Vice-President, 
Mr. J. Sloman. Portsea Congregation: Warden, 
Vr. H. M. Emanuel, T'.C. ; Overseers, Messrs. Isidore 
Simpson and Isaac Levi; Treasarer, Mr. Mark 
Friedeberg. 
Barezynski. 

CarecuisMo Israeitico pr ReLicione & Dt 
Ad uso dell’adolescenza dal Cay. Prot. Giuseppe Levi 
(Israelitish Cathechism of Religion and Morality, 
for the use of the Youth, by Cavalicre Joseph Levi). 
The Italian Jewish Congress having appointed a 
ammittee charged with the diffusion of useful books 
among the Italian Israelites, the latter, we are 
informed in the preface, deemed it, before all, neces- 
sary that the youth should be instructed in the 
principles, practices, and spirit of their religion. For 
this purpose the commit:ee selected the catechism 
written by Professor Levi, of Vercelli, and published 
a new edition thereof. A copy of this edition lies 
before us, and, having looked over it, we. cannot 
but commend the committee for its judicious selec- 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THR JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sir,—Will you kindly insert these few lines in 
your valuable paper. It is now six years since we in 
Sheffield had a teacher for our children. We are 
altogether twenty members, and all have children but 
one. The youths are growing up almost in ignorance 
of the holy language. The principal members can 
afford to send their children away to be taught, and 
never mace an attempt to assist the poorer members 
towards supporting a teacher for theirs. 

I know from reading your paper tha6 you are a 
great advocate for the diffusion of religious knowledge, 
and will agree with me in thinking that the youth of 
Sheffield require something more than the eating of 


clean meat only.—I remain, sir, your bumble servant, 
Sheffield, Nov. 3, 1867. A Svupscerper. 


THE MOSAIC LAW OF RETALIATION. 


We have repeatedly on former occasions explained 
this law in our columns, and shown that Exodus xxi. 
24,25 only expresses a general principle for the 
guidance of the judge, but that a literal application 
was out of the question. What should we think of 
an English lawyer who, arguing some case before a 
court, should disregard the construction put by the 
tribunals upon certain Acts of Parliament and the 
solemn decision of judges in analogous cases ? 


of Jewish descent, suspected of Judaising, some of| Now this is precisely the case with those writers 


who, reading “ Eye for eye, tooth for tooth,” without 
troubling themselves about the interpretation of the 
earliest Jewish court of justice of which we find a 
trace in Jewish history, or the actual decisions of 
these courts, should maintain that the Jews really 
mamed a person who was guilty of this crime upon 
another person, Those who wish to sce this subject 
fally discussed are referred to Kalisch’s Commentary 
on Exodus in loco, where they will find argaments 
convincingly proving that Jewish courts at all times 
considered the passage referred to as the enunciation 
of a general principle, whence, logically, the indem- 
nification of the sufferer by pecuniary fines was 
deduced. We are led to the repetition of these 
statements by an article which appeared on the 25th 
ultimo in the “ Daily Telegraph,” and in which the 
writer, in reference to Deut. xix. 21, seems to believe 
that Jewish courts actually cut off the hand of a false 
witness, if his testimony had for object to mislead 
the judge into condemning an innocent person to the 
loss of this limb. The only case in which the law of 
retaliation was literally carried out by Jewish courts 
was murder, such as understood and defined by them. 
In cases of the infliction of bodily injuries, pecuniary 
fines were substituted. | 
Borovcu Jewish above schools 
the want of which has been long and grievously 
felt in the Southern district of the metropolis, were 
| opened on Monday last, when upwards of 50 pupils 
| (boys and girls) were received. The schools are not 
established exactly on the free system, the parents 


PrussiA.—A Jewish Peer.—Baron Rothschild, of of children contributing according’ to their means, 
Frankfort, will, it is said, be nominated a member of 
the Upper House of the Prussian Diet, as a mark of | 


while admission is not refused to those unable to pay. 
It is to the indefatigable exertions of the Committee 
and the support so liberally accorded by the public 
that the opening of the institution is due, and the con- 
tinuance of which is absolutely essential for the suc- 
césstul working of the establishment. 

Bank Cemerery.—Mr. 
Laurent writes to us to state that this cemetery 
was purchased by the Trustees on belialf of the con- 
gregation, and the title to which has been delivered 
some time ‘ago to the congregation. Having made 
this statement, we beg to add that no more commu- 
nications on this subject can be noticed. 

An Imperian Member or Jewisa 
Socrety.—The Jewish benevolent fraternity of Gy- 
ongyos, Hungary, asked the Emperor and Empress 
ot Austria Whether it might be permitted to enter 
their names in the list’ of members, and thus become 
entitled after their death to the prayers and usual 
mortuary rites of the society. The Empress wrote a 
gracious letter in reply, and sent a donation of 1UU 
florins. Her name now figures among those of the 
members of this body. 

THe FatasHss.—A book has just. been published 
_by Mr. Henry Dufton, under the title of “ A Journey 
| through Abyssinia.” The author gives a deplorable 

account of the character of the Abyssinians, who, 
though Christians they be, are yet marked by every 
vice and crime polluting pagans ; and then continues: 

What renders their jp ride the more otlensive is that the 
Mahommedans and Jews are in every way their superiors, 
possessing with ac cqual amount of intelligence far grea‘er 
mechanical genius and superior hubits of industry. All the 
mnufacturers of cotton clotus are Moslems; all the builders 
.nd artisans are Jews, But pride is not their only fault. 
They are deceitfal, lying, insiucere; their breasts are seldom 


-tirre ene de others, or in gratitade for bene- 
North Shields: President, Mr. Meyer} tirred by generosity towards others, g re 


fits received ; and, added to all, they are inhospitable, whieh, 
in the estimation of even Maiidmmedan-, whose ideas of 
morality aud virtue are not as ours, Is & great offence. 
Hospitality will redeem the character of an Arat, but en 
Abvssinien cannot even boast cf this 

And to convert Jews to the religion of this church, 
1to this caricature of Christianity, the Earl of Shat- 
tesbury and his myrmidons sent forth those mission- 
aries who in part have placed England underthe 
sad necessity of sending an expedition to Abyssinia, 
Ic is a mere subteriuge to say that the Palashas 
were not to be converted to the Abyssinian Chris- 
tianity, but to English Protestantism. — 
version Society knew very well, and in ‘fact had 
consented to it, that the Abyssinian chureh would 


save hers.. Kngland is now paying dearly enough for 


tion. Itis one of theSbest catechisms that we have 


The Con- 


not tolerate any other Christianity in the country | 


the. mania of the Karl of Shaftesbary. few more 


 «bebn' unopposed, jever seen, Jsuch noblemen, and the country might be ruined | 
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adapted to poetry, the Roman to wer, the Syrian to 


address the Deity. And it is also the great bond o! 


 terrple of Jewish literature—one who, so consummate a 


gation of Prague has lost its spiritual guide, the 745, 


, 
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MAIDEN LANE SYNAGOGUE.—A DISCUURSE. 


The Rev. the Chief Rabbi attended the Maiden Lane 
Syaagogue on Sabbath last, and delivered a powerful 
and impressive sermon on the importance of studying the 
Hebrew language, taking as his text a verse from the 
portion of the week (Gen. xi. 1): “ And the whole earth 
was of one language and of one speech.”’ The reverend 
doctor expatiated the various claims 

irst, its 


upon our veneration. 


Hebrew tongue 


oldest in the family of languages. Our sages make 
remark that the creation of Was 


to that of the universe ; for the whole 
thoughts is involved in the few letters of the 
phabet. It was the language in which the world was 
ereated, Adam and Eve were addressed by the Lord, and 
even after the dispersion, when the Hebrew had ceased 
to be the “ one” language spoken, it remained the precious 
beirloom of our race, deriving its name “}39 from Hoer, | 
great-grandson of Shem. 

And it is the language in which the iaspired writings, 
our most valued treasures, are couched. That tongue is 
wondrously adapted to the exalted doctrines which it was 
to convey. No other la:guage which, like it, by means 
of four letters, expresses the sacred attributes of the One 
Eternal Being—which, always pregnant with meaning, 
is, above all, the reflex of monotheisw. | 

And ‘it is the language of prayer. Our sages have 
already wisely remarked that while each laoguage 
possesses its distinctive peculiarity—the Greek being bes! 


the 


elegy—the Hebrew is the language of prayer. While so 
poor in expressions to denote hatred, animosity, intole 
rance—whiie quite deficient in words to convey unchas'e 
ideas—it is wondrously rich in words wherewith to give 

ion to the highest wants of man, wherewith tu 


brotherhood by which we at once recognise and acknow- 
ledge our coreligionists, even like Josepb, who made 
himself known to his bretbren by telling them: ‘* Your 
eyes see that my mouth speaketh to you"—1.<, 
in the Hebrew language. Such few simple words 


DIT) as POW have ever exercised 
@ mervellous charm, bave united in death those who, 
obedient to their courtry’s laws, bad stood opposed to each 
other on the battle field ; nay, as the last war proved, had 
evensaved from death many a poor wounded Jewish soldier. 

The rev. preacher proceeded to exhort his hearers most 


Eminent scholars are agreed, he said, that it | poo 


large, 


urgently to cultivate the study of the sacred language, 
and to train their children in its knowledge, so that they 
might better understand and appreciate the beauties of 
the Bible and of their prayers. He strongly deprecated 
the custo prevalent in some continental congregations 
te pray in the vernacular; it was but the beginning to 
become, in course of time, more and more estranged from 
their own brethren, and would be, as it already bad proved 
to be, a fertile eource of division 
Towards the conclusion of his discourse the Rev. Doctor 
id a most feeling tribute to the great, the irreparable 
whcb the study of the Hebrew language had sus- 
tained in the recent death of its ablest votary, the revered 
Chief Rabbi of Prague, Solomon Judah Rapoport. The 
Sabbath day prevented bim from giving uiterance to the 
grief and mourning which Israel must feel at being 
bereaved of one who occupied the highest rank in the 


master of Hebrew prose and verse, renewed its youth 
after it had waxed old. The-old and venerable congre- 


who, amid the storms and divisions of our time, loved 
peace ani pursued peace. Israel is deprived of one of its 
most learned and pious teachers, who threw a brilliant 
flood of light upon that literature in which our sacred 
torgue is immortali-ed, and upon our great autbors in the 
Middle Ages. The nuwber of our ewinent men is alas ! 
becoming smaller and smaller. ‘* When the sun of Rabbi 
Joeé set, the little light in the sky began to shine. ‘I'he 
mighty, beaven-aspiring tower has dwindled down to a 
puny turret.” 

Tbe reverend preacher concluded a fervent prayer by 
imploring that the time might soon arrive when again 
there would be but one tongue upon earth, when “ all 
people will be turned to one pure language, when a’! will 
call upon the Lord to serve bim with one consent.” 

At the corclusion of the service the Chief Rabbi par- 
took of breakfast with the Wardens and members. he 
health of Dr, Adler was proposed by the Waruen-Presi- 
dent, and responded to by the Chief Rabbi, after which 
the company separated 


Loss oF . ire.—Un Sa'urday evening a 
little boy oamed Daniel luvis, aged five years, was burn! 
to death at a fire st the house No. 28, Grevel lane, 
Hovndsditch, in which he lived with bis parents. The 
house was nearly totally cestroyed, and several others 
immediately adjoining were duwaged. The following is 
the report of Captain Shuw: ** 28, Gravel lane, Hounds 
ditch, in the occupation of Mrs. R. Prince, an unredeemew' 
pledge store-dealer, and several lodges ; back and front 
room, ground and first floors, and back room second flour 
burnt out and roof off, stairs destroyed, and front roon: 
second flour damaged by fre and hat. Daniel Davis, 
aged 5} years, burnt to death. Nos, 29 and 27 slightly 
damaged by water: Nos, 3 aod 4, Ebeuwzer square, back 
windows burnt out and contents slightly damaged by 
water, The cause of the fire ie unknown, The variou 
houses.are insured in the Sun Fire UOffirs.” 

A Yoursrut La Presse” states that 
when the Emperor of Austria entered the Austrian 
department of the Universal Exhibition, Paris, 
Sophia Heilbron, of London, played the piano. The 
monarch listened for a wi-ile to her ; then, astonished 
at eo precocious a talent (the pianiste is only nine 


}sing a literature second to none, 


her photograph, which he graci 


a embraced ber; upon which she offered 
graciously accepted. 
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THE PRICE OF MEAT IN LONDON. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Dear Your valuable journal, always open for 
the general public and poor of our faith, leads me to 
think that the insertion of these few lines may be of 
service. I need not go into particulars on the above, 
as the daily papers show the prices (best joint 7}d., 
second, 44d. to 6d. per Ib.) It may be true that the 


| extravagance of the rich is felt more or less by the 


r, but where is the remedy to be found? I see 
it very plainly, and I shall t it. Idare sa 
many others will improve on it. First let me te 
your readers that from the late Act of tho Privy 
Council, a great portion of the cattle consumed in 
London and sent tv its markets is slaughtered in the 
country. My household consists of four ns. I 
send you a few items of my butcher’s last bill, and he 
tells me he cannot charge less: A rib of beef of 5lb., 
1ld. per Ib.; bottom of rib, 4}lb., 10d. per Ib.; a 
shoulder of mutton, 6lb., 10d. per lb. ; halt shoulder, 
1ld. per lb. 

Now your readers, no doubt, will observe, if the 
meat supplied me is ever so good, small joints ought 
to be charged at least from 1d. to 2d. per lb. less than 
I think the Jews in London have the remedy 
in their own hands, and at this time of uhe year it can 
be tried, and it may act well for the future. It is 
well known that we have authorised slayers of cattle 
and poultry in every congregation throughout En- 
gland, and, generally speaking, many are not overpaid 
for their services. Now let, through the medium of 
your journal, the offer be made to those in authority, 
that they should charge one penny per lb. beyond the 
“ary charged by the sellers of meat in those localities 

or the trouble of packing and delivery by rail free to 
each family in London; that such meat be paid for 
weekly by Post Office order ; and that the packages, 
if not returned, be charged for. It would be desirable 
for those authorised slayers of cattle in the country 
to advertise through your journal the prices of meat 
en the conditions named.— Yours respectfully, 

Aaron COHEN. 
35, Upper Bedford place, Russell Square, Nov. 3. 


THE YELLOW FEVER AT NEW ORLEANS. 


A correspondent of the “ Deborah,’ residing at 
New Orleans, having given an account of the terrible 
ravages of the yellow fever at New Orleans, and the 
dreadful misery which its devastations brought on 
numbers of families, continues : 

“What deserves to be snatched from oblivion and 
be recorded in golden characters on brazen tablets, 
is that five of our coreligionists, all of them Poles, | 
devoted all their time, night and day, to the sick. 
Isidor Levi, of the firm Levi, Navra, and Co., presi- 
dent of the Benevolent Association ; Phelps, of the 
firm Cohn, Phelps, and Co., vice-president ; W. Davis, 
of the firm Davis and Jackson, president of the 
Polish congregation; Mr. Sandek, as well as Mr. 
Goldman, a veteran soldier, who fought in these 
battles already in-the years 53 and ’58—gave up 
their families and their business at the very outbreak 
of the epidemic, in order to attend the sick. 

“ Had you seen, dear reader, how these gentlemen, 
while Mr. Adler and his wife lay dead, and the phy- 
cian pronounted the room to be pestilential, never- 
theless hastened to enter it, and carried out in their 
arms the poor orphans, who are not yet sufficiently 
old to understand the nature and magnitude of the 
loss sustained by them, fed them and got them shelter 
in the best houses ; had you witnessed how these 
gentlemen, who live in affluence, wiped the sweat 
from the foreheads of the dying, often in a repulsive 
state, while comforting the survivors, you would 
have known what virtue and heroism is. 
not call him a hero who wins battles and wades 
through streams of blood: I do not call him chari- 
table who takes a ticket for a charity ball, in order 
to spend an evening in the company of the beloved 
of his soul; nor him who gives a donation of 100 
dollars, and next day sees his name blazoned forth in 
the papers ; but him I call a hero, him a truly bene- 
volent man, who at such a moment, ‘isregarding all 
claims of business and family, goes forth, heedless of 
pelting rain and tempest, in order to bring succour 
and consolation to those forsaken by all. MDM 


- 


Mr. ALDERMAN SALOMONS AND ars CoNSTITUENCY.— 
Mr. Ald. Salomons, in his address to his constitucnts, 
stated that he wished to contradict the rumours 
which had prevailed some time ago, that he was 
about to retire from the representation of Greenwich 
through ill-health. He was never better in his life, 
and that he enjoyed good health was manifest to 
them all that night. The meeting concluded with a 
vote of cunfidence in the hon. gentleman. The 
speaker declared himself favourable to the adoption 
ot acompulsory system of education, and that of 
efficient measures for pacifying Ireland, which had 
reason to be discontented, though not to rise in 
rebellion or foment conspiracies. 

oR RutHentan ?—An important 
subject is now being discussed by the Jews of Ga- 
licia. The government has called upon all commu- 
nities to decide within a certain period whether the 
language of instruction in the public schools is to be 
Polish or Ruthenian. Hitherto the German lan 
has beon the medium through which instruction was 
conveyed in the Jewish public schools. By substi- 
tuting a language comparatively without literature 
for one of the most cultivated in the world, posses- 
be cat off from the Jewish body, 

} the choice vernment lies between , 


For I 


REVIVAL OF THE STUDY OF RABBIN 
LITERATURE. — 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


S. James’s College and Jerusalem University 
(S. James’s Department), =~ 
Sir,—When I wrote on Tishri 29th I had not read 
the extract (page 2 ot the “ Chronicle” for the 26th) 
from Mr. Ayerst’s letter in the “Jewish Intelligence” 
respecting the revival of the study of the Talmud and 
Rabbinical literature at Berlin and Paris. 

I fear our “darkness” will also be bitterly lamented, 
especially as the Hebrew, Talmudical, and Rabbinical 
department of S. James’s College and Jerusalem 
University has been founded—not for ‘conversion 
ww ong and as the key to the revival of pure 

udaism only, but of primitive Christianity also; aye, 
and of the solution of the difficulties of the day: as 
priests, and men of party distinction, may be seen 
sitting side by side with our novice rabbis, and as eccle- 
siastics of the highest position in the three great com- 
munions of the Church (as [ stated in my letter of 
the 27th Ellul) not only fully admit the great truth, 
but feel the deepest interest in our work. 

Apologising for again troubling you, I remain, sir, 
your faithful servant, Rassi James O. J. C. 

P.S.—I believe the sermons I spoke of in my last 
will be published, and I am sure that the preachers 
(or at all events, I) will forward copies with great 
pong Reports of several preached on Sunday 

ve reached me this morning. Several Roman and 
Greek priests have also promised me to preach a 
J. 


the 
27, Coleshill street, Eaton square, Heshvan 7, 1867. 


BORDEAUX.—AN ADDRESS BY M. CREMIEUX. 


M. Cremieux lately visited Bordeaux, and on this 
occasion delivered an address ‘‘in the saloons of the 
literary and artistic circle” in bebalf of the Univerzal 
[sraelitish Alliance. The following is the report of the 
** Journal du People’ of August 30:— — 

** Last evening M. Adolphe Cremieux, the celebrated 
advocate, president of the Universal Israelitish Alliance, 
delivered an address on tolerance in religious matters, 
having reference to the barbarous measures recently taken 
against the Jews in the Danubian Principalities, He 
first entered into general considerations on liberty of 
conscience, for which we are indebted to the philosophers 
of the 18th century as much as the revolution, for which 
the way was paved by them. 

“In the highest terms he glorified laboor, which 
ennobles man, and which alone can establish a line of 
demarcation between them. He especialiy spoke of 
intellectual labour, to which we owe the applications of 
steam, of telegraphy ; he showed that his coreligionists, 
in the arts as well as sciences, aod indeed in all profes- 
sions, had proved themselves worthy of the equality con- 
ceded to them comparativelya shorttime since. The names 
of Meyerbeer, Halevy, Felicien David, Franck, Munk, 
&c., were quoted as examples and warmly applauded. 
He described with emotion and eloquence the perseca- 
tions to which his coreligionists were subjected by M. 
Bratiano, Minister of the Interior in Roumania. He 
enumerated the steps taken by him wito the reigning 
prince of Roumania, Fuad aod Aali Pasha, and the 
Emperor, who at once personally intervened in order to 
put a stop to the execution of the barbarous measures’ 
taker by M. Bratiano; lastly, with the press, the whole 
of which all over France condemned the persecutions - 
proceeding from a man who in 1848 spoke in the name 
of liberty, of fraternity and equality. | 

“M Cremieux, fr. queotly applauded, called to mind 
that at the appeal made by him in behalf of the Christians 
of Syria, victims of Mahoinetan fanaticism, the Israelites 
of the universe responded, and that he received gifts 
from the depths of Cnina, Japan, and India, and that the 
Israelites gave to the Christians in Syria a sum equal to 
tbat supplied by the Christians of the whole world. He 
dwelt upon that vircue which no one denies to the Jewish 
race—charity ; helping his Israelitish brother, the Jew 
is not less ready to assis’ his suffering brother of any 
other creed; and his appeal for concord and fraternity 
was loudly applauded, proving to the speaker the ideas 
and feelings of bis audience. In conclusion, the orator 
spoke of «ar, a scourge which he evergetically stigma- 
tised, and which was also one day to disapvear for ever. 

“M, Cremieux, whose address we vannot fully report 
as it deserves, showed himself worthy of the mission 
entrusted to him by his coreligionists, by preaching 
concord and peace among men, divided by differences of 
religion.” 


Tue Emperor or Austria at Paris,—The Emperor 
of Austria, writes the “ Univers Israelite,” has ac- 
cepted an invitation from .Barou James de Roths- 
child, who discharges the functions of Austrian 
consul general at Paris. 


Soup Kircuen ror Jewish Poor.—A_ general 
meeting of the donors to this charity was held on 
Sunday last, Mr. Moss Ansell, President, in the chair. 
The secretary having read the advertisement conven- 
ing the meeting, the president stated, that pursuant 


‘to the laws of the society, it was requisite to proceed 


forthwitb with the election of honorary officers for the 
ensuing year. Messrs. Moss Ausell, Isaac Hyam, 
and Jonas Jacobs were then unanimously re-elected 
to the offices of president, vice-president, and 
treasurer. The two first named gentlemen being 
present, kindly signified their acceptance of their 
respective offices, and in doing so stated they would 
continue to use their best exertions for the welfare of 
this charity, which they had served some years past. 
The committee (with two or three exceptions) were 


unanimously re-elected, and several names added 
thereto. The auditors having been re-elected, thanks — 


were voted to the president, and the meeting separated. a 
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THE TALMUD IN THE “ QUARTERLY.” 


Rarely has a production connected with Judaism 
created such a sensation as the article on the Talmud 
in the ** Quarterly Review ” for the current qcarter. 
It has been quoted, discussed, and commented upon 
by dailies and weeklies in the metropolis and the pro- 
vinces. And what is more striking, that almost simul. 
taneously with it there has been published at Paris a 
work entitled “ Morale Juive et Morale Chretienne,” 
which not only—although incidentally—treats the same 
subject, but very often quotes the same passages from 
the Talmud. However, to retorn to the article in the 
«¢Quarterly,” we have before us quite a number of papers 
either reviewing it or ccmmenting upon it. We have ee 
lected two articles for reproduction in our columns. The 
first is from a provincial daily, which will be found in 
another page. The second is from the “ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette ” of the 21st ult., which we eubjoin. We shall recur 
in our next to the subject. Meanwhile, we cannot but 
express our thanks to the writer of the article and the 
editor of the periodical for having in so prominent and 
gratifying a manner brought the much maligned and 
misunderstood Talmud under the notice of the English 
public. It is aservice equally important to the cause 
of science and the Jewish people. 


It was but lately that we read in the “ Saturday 
Review ” that the Talmud is a “‘ sphinx towards which 
all men’s eyes are directed at this hour, some with eager 
curiosity, some with vague anxiety.” ‘* Why not force 
open its lips?” So says 9 writer in the “ Quarterly,” 
and gives us the Talmud’s own account of itself. In 
the Talmud we have the history of the Jewish mind for 
a thousand years, beginning where the Old Testament 
canon ends. This alone is enough to make one wonder 
that it has been so long neglected, or merely misused 
—treated as an armoury for the weapons of controversy 
when it was a storehouse of the implements of peace. 
The writer in the ‘‘ Quarterly ” has in some marvellous 
manner digested this vast body of Jewish learning into 
an article thet is long, though it does not seem so to 
the reader, giving vs the fruits of long laborious training 
and deep personal research. He tells us what the Talmud 
is, * of the schools in which it grew, of the tribunals 
which judged by it, of some oftke men that set their 
seal on it,” and then he speaks of its law, its metaphy- 
sics, and its moral philosophy, and quotes some of its 
proverbs, which last will deprive those who have 
thought little of the Talmud of their conceit. | 

The relation of Christianity and the Talmud is the 
most important of all these important subjects, and on it 
the writer speaks without reserve. 

** Were not (he says) the whole of oor general views 
on the difference between Judsism and Christianity 
greatly confused, people would certainly not be so m:ch 
surprised at the striking p»rallels of dogma and parable, 
of allegory and proverb, exhibited by the Gospel and 
the Talmudical writings. The New Testament, written, 
as Lightfoot bas it, among Jews, by Jews, for Jews, 
cannot but speak the language ef the time, both as to 
form, and, broadly speaking, 28 10 contents. There are 
many more vital points of contact between the New 
Tes'ament and the Talmud than divines yet seem fu!ly 
to realise; for such terms as‘ Red-mption,’ * Baptism,’ 
‘Grace,’ ‘ Faith,’ ‘ Salvation,’ * Regeneration,’ ‘ Son of 
Man,’ ‘ Son of God,’ ‘ Kingdom of Heaven,’ were not, 
as we are apt to think, invented by Christianity, but 
were household words of Talmudical Judaism. 
The monstrous mistake has ever been our mixing up, in 
the first instance, single individuals, or classes, with a 
whole people, and next, our confounding the Judaism 
of the time cf Christ with that of the time of the wil. 
derness, of the Jodges, or even of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. The Judaism of the time of Christ (to which 
that of our days, owing principally to the ‘’almud, stands 
very near) and that of the Pentateuch are as like each 
other as our England is like that of William Rufas, or 
the Greece of Plato that of the Argonauts. It is the 
glory of Christianity to have carried those golden germs, 
hidden in the schools and among the ‘ silent commenity’ 
of the leerned, into the market of humanity. It has 
communicated that ‘kingdom of heaven’ of which the 
Talmud is full from the first page to the last to the 
herd, even to lepers. The fruits that sprung from this 
through the wide world we need not here consider ; but 
the misconception, as if toa God of Vengeance had 
suddenly succeeded a God of Love, cannot be too often 
protested against. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself’ is a precept of the Old Testament. The ‘ Law,’ 
as we have seen and shall further see, was developed 
toa marvellously and, perhaps, oppressively minute 
pitch ; but only as a regulator of outward actions. The 
“faith of the heart’—the dogma prominently dwelt upow 
by Paul, was a thing that stood much higher with the 
Pharisees than this outward law. It was a thing, they 
said, not to be commanded by any ordinance, yet was 
greater than all.” 

Here, too, are some sentences of a very significant 
kind, translated “ as literally as possible’’ by the writer 
of the ** Quarterly” article :— 

‘* Be thou the cursed, not be who curses. Be of them 
that are persecuted, not of them that persecute, Look 
at Scripiure : there is nota single bird more persecuted 
than the dove; yet God bas chosen her to be offered 
up on h‘s alar. The bull is hunted by the tion, the 
sheep by the wolf, the goat by the tiger. And God said, 
‘Bring mea sacrifice, not from them that persecute, 
bet from them that are persecu'ed.’ We read (Ex. 
xvii. 11) that while, in the con'est with Amalek, Mo-es 
lif.ed up his arms, Israel prevailed. Did Moses’s bands 
make war or break war? But this is to tell you that as 
long as Israel are looking upwerds and bumbling their 
heerta before their Father which is in Heaven, they 

prevail; if not, they fell, Inthe same way you find 
(Num. xxi. 9) ‘And Moves made sa serpent of brass 
and putit dpon a pole: and it came to pass, that if « 


~~ 
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serpent bad bitten any man, when he beheld tne serpent | upon following the most subtle windings of some eciea- 


of brass, he lived.’ Dost think that a serpent killeth ov 
giveth life? But as long as Israel are looking upwards 
to their Father which is in Heaven they will live; if 
not, they will die.—‘ rfas God pleasure in the meat and 
blood of sacrifices?’ asks the prophet. No; He has 
not so much ordained as permitted them. It is for 
yourselves, he says, not for me that you offer. Like a 
king, who sees his son careusing daily with all manner 
of evil companions: You shall henceforth eat and drink 
entirely at your will at my Own table, he says. They 
offered sacrifices to demons and devils, for they loved 
sacrificing, and could not do without it. And the 
Lord said, ‘ Bring your offerings to Me ; you shall then 
at least ofter to the true God.’—Scripture ordains that 
the Hebrew slave who ‘ loves’ his bondage shall have 
his ear pierced against the door-post. Why? because 
it is that ear which heard on Sinai, ‘ They are my ser- 
vante, they shall not be sold as bondsmen:’—They are 
My servants, not servant's servants. And this man 
voluntarily throws away bis precious freedom—* Pierce 
his ear !'— Prayer is Israel’s only weapon, a weapon 
inherited from its fathers, a weapon tried in a thousand 
battles. —When the righteous dies, it is the earth that 
loses, The lost jewel will always be a jewel, but the 
possessor who has lost it—well may he weep. Life isa 
passing shadow, says the Scripture. Is it the shadow 
of a tower, of a tree? A s»adow that prevails for a 
while? No, it is the shadow ofa bird in his flight— 
away fijes the bird and there is reither bird por shadow. 
—Repent one day before thy death. There was a king 
who bade all his servants to a great repast, but did nor 
indicate the hour; some went home and put on their 
best garmen‘s and stood at the door of the palace ; others 
sad, There is ample time, the king will let us know 
beforehand. But the king summoned them of a sudden; 
and those that came in their best garments were well 
received, but the foolish ones, who came in their slove- 
liness, were turnsd away in disgrace. Repent to-day, 
lest to-morrow ye might be summoned.” 


There are three ways of explaining the agreement we 
find bere: either the New Testament and the Talmud 
speak very much the same langoage on moral matters, 
or the Talmud borrows from the New Testament, or | 
the Testament borrows fromthe Talmud. The second 
hypothesis, notwithstanding the later date of critical 


writing by some generations, is very much like deriving | . 


Sanskrit from Greek. The third vypothesis is equally 
disproved by the missionary character and special dogma 
of the New Testament, to say nothing of the anachro- 
nism it involves. We fall back upon the first. 

Notwithstanding the antegonism of the main body of 
the Jews to the early Christians, the New Testament is 
full of real hints—not undesigned coincidences, bat 
positive statemen's—of the perpetuity in some shape of 
the Law, and even of the knowledge of higher doctrines 
by such men as Nicodemus, Tbe Talmud is in troth 
the great commentary from which the New Testament 
will best be illustrated. It is something more. [t is 
the blank page between the Two Testaments, between 
the last prophet of the one and the first evangelist of 
the other, blank to common eyes, yet inscribed with 
sympathetic ink, 

We have put this great subject first: we have to 
touch lightly on the other, First of education; here 
is something to astonish those who belfeve ‘n Semivic 
barbarians and ascribe monotheism to the life of the 
desert :— 

Eighty years before Christ, schools flourished 
throughout the length and the breadth of the land ; 
education bad been made compulsory. While there is 
not a single term for ‘school’ to be found before the 
Captivity, there were by that time about a dozen in 
common vsage. Here are a fewofthe innumerable 
popular sayings of the period, betokening the paramount 


importance which public ivstruction had assumed in the [ 


life of the nation: ‘ Jerusalem was destroyed because 
the instruction of the young was neglected.’ The world 
is only saved by the breath of the schoo) children.’ 
‘Even for the rebuilding of the Temple the schools 
must not be interrupted.’ 
than sacrifice.’ ‘A scholar ia greater than a prophet,’ 
‘You shoald revere the teacher even more than yoor 
father. ‘The latter only brought you into this world, 
the former indicates the way int> the next. But blessed 
is the son who has learnt from hie father: he sbail 
revere him both ae his father and his master: and 
blessed is the father wno has instructed his son.’ "’ 

Not less remarkable is the Talmud’s view of the 
Pharisees, reconciling the denunciations in the Gospels 
of the bypocrites of that great body wih St. Paul's 
frank avowal on one occasion that he was one of them : 

‘The Talmud “istinguishes seven classes of Pnari- 
sees, one of whom only is worthy of that name. ‘Jhese 
are—l, those who do the will of God irom earthly 
motives; 2, they who make small steps, or say, just 
wait awhile for me ; I have just one more good work to 
perform ; 3, they who knock their beads against wall- 
in avoiding the sight of a woman; 4, saints in office ; 5 
they who implore you to mention some more dutie 
which they might perform; 6, they who are pious be- 
cause they fear God. The real and only Puarisec i- 
he * who does the wi'l of his Father which is in Heaven 
because he loves him.” 


The legislation of the Talmud is full of interest, ane 
quite opposite to the common notion, The system 
one of great mercy, to be earried out with seropulou- 
care. Such a system, of course, might prove Dot strony 
enough to restrain popular outbre ks, bat there it }-, 
another unexpected fact, but one wholly in accordance 
with the present condition of the Jewish people. 

With regret we pass the metapbysical portion of th: 
article with one delicious extract :— | 

“Well can we understand the distress of mind in a 


* Study is more meritorivus | 


tific debate in the Talmudical puges—zeometrical, bota- 
nical, financial, or otherwise—as it revolves round the 
SabLath joarney, the raising of » the computation 
of tithes and taxes—faels, as it wefe, the groond eud- 
denly give way. The loud voices grow thin, the doors 
end walls of the scboolroom vanish before his eyes, and 
in their placo uprises Rome the Great, the Urbs et 
Orbis, and her million-voiced life. Or the blooming 
vineyards around that other Cityof Hills, Jerusalem the 
Golden hereelf, are seen, and white-clad virgins move 
dreamingly among them. Snatches of their songs are 
heard, the rhythm of their choric dances rises and falls : 
it is the most dread Day of Atonement itself, which, in 
most poetical contrast, was chosen by the ‘ Roses of 
Sharon” as a day of rejoicing to walk among those 
waving lily fields and vine clad slopes. Or the clarion 
of rebellion rings high aod shrill throngh the complie 
cated debate, and Belshazzar, the etory of whose ghasdy 
banquet is told with all the additions of maddening 
horror, is doing service for Nero the bloody ; or Nebue 
chadnezgar, the Babylonian tyrant, and all bis hosts, 
are cursed with a yelling curse—@ propos of some 
utterly inappropriate legal poiat ; while to the initiated 


| he stands for Titus the—at last exploded—‘ Delight of 


Humanity.’ The symbols and hieroglyphs of the Hag- 
gadah, when fully explained some day, will indeed form 
a& very curious contribution to the unwritten history of 
man. Often—far too often for the interests of study 
and the glory of the haman race—does the steady tramp 
of the Roman cohort, the password of the revolution, 
the shriek and clangour of the bloody field, interrupt 
these debates, and the arguing masters and disciples don 
their arms, and, with the cry ‘ Jerusalem and Liberty,’ 
rush to tue fray.” 


To Mr. Maurice and his growing party we commend 
the fact that ‘ thereis no everlasting damnation, a :cord- 
ing to the Talmud.” Here the commentary is startling 
enough to those who will Japhethize Shem, irsisting on 
a legal precision in stroog figurative language, 

And now for a few of thove delightful proverbs, wise 
with “ye wisdom of age, tender with the tenderness of 
youth :— 

“When the pitcher falls upon the stone, woe unto 
the pitcher ; when the stone falls upon the pitcher. woe 
unto the pitcher ; whatever befa'ls, woe untothe pitcher 
. Love your wife as yourself, honour her more 
than yourself, He who forsakes the love of his youth, 
God’s altar weeps for him. He who sees his wife die 
betore him has, as tt were, been present at the destrac. 
tion of the senctuary itself—around him the world grows 
dark. Itis woman alone through whom God’s blessings 
are vouchsa‘ed to a house. She teaches the children, 
speeds the husband to the place of worship and instruc. 
tion, welcomes him when he returns, keeps the hoase 
godly and pure, and God's blessiogs rest on all these 
things. He whomarries for money, his children shall be 
a curse to him.” | 


So much for the Teutonic origin of household virtues! 
These sentences again, are little jewels in their way:— 

‘* Thy friend has a friend, and thy friend's friend 
has a friend: be discreet. After the thief runs the 
theft ; after the beggar, poverty, While thy foot is 
shod, smash the thorn. Descend a step in choosing a 
wife, mount a step in choosing a friend. Were it not 
for the existence of passions, no one would build a house, 
marry a wife, beget children, or do any work. Commit 
a sin twice, and you will thiok it perfectly allowable. 
The day is short and the work is great: but the 
labourers are idle, though the reward be great, and the 
master of the work presces, It is not incumbent apon 
thee to complete the work ; but thou must not therefore 
cease from it, If thou hast worked mach, great shall 
be thy reward: for the master who employed thee is 
faithtal in his payment. But know that the true reward 
is not of this world.” 

We reluctantly bid farewell to the guide who has led 
us so well through this long lost city, like the terrestrial 
paradise of Arab fable, a city deserted, but not in ruins, 
telling on every wall its history, containing embalmed as 
it alive its ancient worthies, in whose ways the traveller 
may pick up precious stones great and lustrous. Oar 
age bas seen not a few books on the main question of 
all here treated, [t has seen the shallow attempt of 
Renan, the unsynipatbizing barristerial effort of Seeley, 
both without the requisite erudition. Here is an essay, 
not apolegetic bat didactic, not destructive but construc- 
tive, opeuing the way to a new and rich field of study, 
and opening it too in the most attractive style, a style 
which carries one on from discovery to discovery with 
the interest of a succession of sartling incidents, We 
find that this subject, instead of being unat'ractive, can 
be brought before the educated reader, man or woman, 
with the pictaresqueness of a romance without being 
deprived of the aid of that solid scholarship which alone 
cun unravel it, and, above all, lizhted up with the tender 
human feeling that gives the Talmud an irresistible hold 
upon humanity. 

We have written immediately—hastily is the proper 
word, perhaps—because we wished to be the first to 
jraw the atention of thinking people to this most re- 
emarkable paper, which, we believe, offers the loag 
wanted reconciliation between the Old and the New 
Faith, The combioation of high scholarship, sound 
nglish, and vivid pictaresqueness, remind us too 
trongly of the famous article Targum” io Smith's 
Bible Dictionary to leave any doubt as to who the 


sriter is. 


Moravia.—A Conrerence.—The Austrian Minister 
of Public Instruction has convened a conference of 
Jewish schoolnasters of Moraviain order to regulate 
the instruction in Hebrew in the elementary schools, 


mediaeval divine, or even in a modern savant, who, beut | 


The conference will meet at Brann, the capital of 
Moravia. 
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Provscrep Syxop.—We read in No. 36 
of the “A. Z. a. 1. "—* Prof. A. Franck, of Paris, 


Vice-President of the Iéraclitish Central Consistory of 
France, member @f the French Institute, also well 
known in Germany by his work on the Kabbalah 


(1843) has communicated to us through Dr. Gritz, 
who lately visited Paris, that some eminent coreli- 
gionists of Paris have some idea, if practicable, to 
bring about a general Jewish synod at Paris, and 
called upon us to join and give utterance to our sen- 
timents on the subject. We could have wished that 
something definite and formulated had been laid 
before us. However, men like Franck and Gratz, if 
they bring forward a view as their own, undoubtedly 
deserve consideration, and we have never as yet kept 
aloof from an idea which may acquire significancy 
for Jadaism, and seems to be possessed of vitality. 
Perhaps it is also preferable that voices should make 
themselves keard on the project before anything 1s 
definite and formulated, lest the subject fall into 
one-sidedness. Let us, therefore, examine the idea.” 
Our cotemporary then enters on an examination of 
the matter, which has no farther interest for us. 
Suffice it for us to have brought-under the notice of 
the Anglo-Jewish community an idea which is now 
occupying the attention of some leading Jewish 
minds both in Franee and Germany. 


New York —A Jewisn Jupar.—Judge Cardozo has, 
as was generally conceded, received the nomination for 
the Supreme Court. His popularity with the bir and the 
public will appear in his triumphant election. The satis- 
faction with which his candidacy is regarded, is a compli- 
ment to the zeal, integrity and uprightness with which 
he has discharged bis high functions while on the Com. 
mon Pleas bench, and a tribute to his dignified and cour- 
teous bearing,*bis signa! ability as a jurist. Transferred 
to the Supreme Court, he will speedily win the good will 
of counsel and suitors, and enjoy, as in the position he 
has so honourably filled, the universal good opinion which 
ever attends the faithful and genial discharge cf judicial 
functions. His industry, his ability in the decisioa of 
weighty causes, and the fact that his judgments have been 
almost invariably sustained on appeal, are recognised as 
evidences of fitness for the highest judicial station, aed 
we trust he will wear the “ermine” for many years.— 
Jenmish Messenger. 


(jALVANISM, Natare’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital 

Energy, v. Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Nervous Debility, Fune- 
tional Disorders, Indiyvestion, Liver Complaints, Epilepsy, Head 
and Tooth Ache, Sciatica, Lumbazo, Nervousness, Loss ot Voice, 
Paralysis, &.—On LOAN, A TEST for ascertaining the extraor - 
dinary eflects of PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 
GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS. Belts, and Pocket Batteries (sent 
gratis for a week ), willfurnish even the most sceptical with positive 
andirrefutable proofs of the pre-eminent eflicacy of Pulvermacher's 
system of self-applicable medical electricity, free from mechanica] 
complications, corrosive acids, and the disagreeatle 
inseparable from the old apparatuses. These smuple and extremely 
portable means of applying conveniently and permanently voltaic 
continuous currents of electricity have stood the test of seventeen 
years’ fruitful experience in the cure of the above, and in a variety 
of other diseases referred to in many medical reports, and in the 
vast number of private testimonials (embodied in a pamphlet sent 
post free). Favoured by the approval of the mosteminent members 
of the faculty in England and abroad—such as Sir C. Locock, 
Bart, M.D., Sir H, Holland, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., Sir William 
Ferguéson, Bart, Sir J. R. Martin, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., Dr. 
Handfield Jones, F.R.S., Dr. E. Sieveking, Harry Lobb, Dr. A. 
Clark, physician to the London Hospital, &:. 
Medicine, Paris ; the Royal College of Physicians, London; the 
Faculty of Vienna.and New York. The originals and autographs 
may be verified at the establishment, Chain Bands, Belts, &c., 
58 to 22s ; Combined Electric Bends, for restoring impaired vitality 
308. to 40s.; Pocket Self-restorable Chain Batteries, superior in 
effects and convenience to any other known, £3 complete. Pato- 
post free.—J. LL. PULVERMACHER, Patentee, Galvanic 
tablishment, 200, Regent-street, W., London. 


ANCASTER GATE.—A first class freehold MANSION 

in this desirable locality, having a front view of Kensington 

yardens, to be sold for 6000 guineas, or let on lease at 5UU guineas 

a year.—Aprly to Messrs. D. and S. Woolf, Solicitors, 1, Kings 
Arms Yard, Moorgaie-street, E.C. 


BUTCUKRS.—A Gentleman, whose acevunt amvunts 

to between £70 and £380 a year, wishes to CONTRACT 

th a BUTCHER for bis suppiy at per Ib., for all joints. 
ment weekly, monthly, or quarterly, as preferred. 


Pa Address 
wh Kosher,” at Mr. H. Green, advertising agent, 119, Chancery- 
lane, W... 


| 


O CLOTHIERS and others.—TO BE SOLD, with or 
without the stock, the Goodwiil and Fixtures ofan old estab- 
lished SHOP, in a prominent position, situated in the best tho- 
roughfare in tcwn, near the Sailor's Home, Liverpool. Good 
reasons given for leaving.—Apply to M. Lazarus, 86, Paradise- 
gtreet, Liverpoo!. 


EQUIRED, in a geptleman’s family, a lady to act as 


sensation 


- the Académie de> 


— 


To Woollen and Linen Drapers, Clothiers, H por 


~-~ 


grand balls. 


= 


GOVERNESS and HOUSEKEEPER; or « lady to act | 


alone in either capacity. Replies, stating terms, references, and 
of applicant, to be addressed to N., care of Messrs. Straker 
and Sons, 26, Leadenhall-sireet. 


GOVERNESS.—A_ young lady, 
(from 


to. tuition, having two hours of the morning at her disposal 

1] till jone o'clock) wishes ‘for an ENGAGEMENT as 
above. Acquirements: Thorough English, Hebrew, French, and 
Music.—Address A. C. Z., Jewish Chronicle office, 


Young Lady accustomed to tuition, having two or three 
hours disengaged, wishes for an Engagement as DAILY 
VERNESS. She is capable of imparting a sound English 
education, Hebrew (according to the German or Portuguese pro- 
nunciation), French, acquired in Paris, Drawing, Music, and the 
rudiments of German. Unexceptionable reference.—Address 
A. Z., Jewish Chronicle office. . 


J 
WANTED. by a respectable Jewish youth, aged 1 7, well 
educated, a SITUATION (business immaterial) in Town 


or Country (Country preferred). Can keep books. Wages not 
so much an object as the introduction to’a good house.—Address 


A. A. Z., Jewish Chronicle office. 
W AvIED, in he Louse of a respectable Jewis 

gentieman of the same persuasion as BOARDER, or pa’ tial 
boarder. Terms moderate.—Apply J. A., 13, Maida-bill, West. 


| 
RAWING, ROOM APARTMENTS To Let, Furnished, 


for one or two ladies, with attendance ; pleasantly situated 
within. two minntes walk of the North London new 


C. M., Cumming’s 120, Upper-s treet 


h person, a 


Lady is desirous of meeting with another, to-reside with 

_ her, or two friends, who would not object to accupy the same 

ing apart apartments, would find a con:foriable : 
short , of the New North London Sya “gue.—Apply by 
letter to 8, L., 54, Beowell-road, Highbury Park Estate, Ni: 


home ; within a very 


Warehousemen, 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, Shippers, and Others. 
LEXANDER LEVY and Co, AUCTIONEERS and 
VALUERS, City Sale Rooms, 17, Tower Royal, Cannon- 
street, E.C., will hold Periodical AUCTION SALES of Woollens, 
Drapery, Linens, Manchester, Bradford, Sheffield and Birmingham 
Goods, Clothing. Boots and Shoes, &c., &e 
Cash advanced on Goods for Sale, an 
after. 


Wreck of the Steam Ship “ Hiogo” from London to Japan, second 

salvage sale, 

A. and W. LYON will SELL by public AUCTION , for 

» the benefit of whom it may concern, 4 farther portion of the 
goods saved from the wreck of the “ Hiogo”; consisting of grey 
cottons, woollen piece goods, cotion yarns, aad various other 
articles, on THURSDAY, November 14th, 1567, at twelve o’clock 
prompt, at Golden Heart Wharf, 79, Upper Thames-street, L on- 
don. 

Further particulars may be had cn applicatio 
and Co,, 3, Corbet-court, Gracechurch-sireet, 
Lyon, 8%0a, Old Kent-road, London. 

Catalogues can be obtained at the Jerusalem Coffee House, 
Cowper’s-court,Cornhill, Loadon ; The Globe parcels office, 127, 
Market-street, Manchestér ; and at Mr. Gandell’s, Packer, Golden 
Heart Wharf, 79, Upper Thames-street, where the goods will be 
on view two days previous to, and on the morning of sale. 


H. LUMLEY. LAND AGENTS and AUC 
iD TICNEERS.—City Offices, 67, Chancery Lane. 
West End Offices—31, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly. 


Essex, near Nazing.~—A Small Freehold Farm of 35 acres, in the 

parishes of Roydon and Great Parndon, within one anda half 
miles of the town of Roydon, and three miles of Broxbourne, 
both on the Great Eastern Railway, with Farm House, Cottages, 
and Outbuildings; the old Jease,at a rental of £85 per annum, 
has jast expired, and possession will be given toa purcaser, 
thereby presenting an opportunity to buy for occupation or for 
investment. The lands lie, with the exception of a small plot, 

which will be sold asa separate lot, ina ring fence, and are of 
extremely good quality in pasture and arable, of about eqnal 
quantity. 

\ ESSRS. F. and I. LUMLEY are instructed by the 
; | trustees under the willof Mr. John James, deceased, to 
SELL bv AUCTION, at the GUILDHALL TAVERN, Gresham. 
street, CITY, on WEDNESDAY, Nov, 27, at one.o’clock precisely , 
on eligible small FREEHOLt FARM ofabout 35 acres, near the 
Hop Pole, Broadley-common, Nazing, Essex, as above.— Parti- 
culars, plans, and conditions of sale to be had of James Allsup, 

Esq., Lolicitor, Waltham Abbey; at the place of sale; and of 
Messrs. EK. and H. Lumley, Land Agents and Auctioneers, 67, 
Chancery-lane, and 31, St. James’s-street, Piecadills, 


n to Scrutton, Sons, 
or tol. A. and W. 


The Avenue,” Carshaiton.—A pair of well-built long 
Villa Residences, charmingly situate on an elevated and b°ai- 
tifal position, commanding extensive and picturesque views, 
and within 1@ minutes’ walk of the Carshalton Railway Station. 

ESSRS. FE. and H. LUMLEY are favoured with 

\ sructions to sell by auction, at the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham 

Street, on WEDNESDAY, Nov. 27th, a pair of well-built semi- 

detached VIILLA RESIDENCES, knowa as Nos. :1 and 2, ** The 

Avenue,” Carshalton, Surrey, about 10 minutes’ walk from the 

railway station. Fach house contains every accommodation fora 

moderate family, and both have been recently decorated and put 
in thorough order. The air of the district is notedly healthy, and 
the soil of a dry nature secures perfect immunity from damp. 

Detailed printed Particulars an Conditions of Sale may be 

obtained of E. Lewis, Esq., Solicitor, 22, Great Marlborough- 

street; atthe place of sale; and of Messrs. E. and H, Lumley, 

Auctioneers and Land Agents, 6/7, Chancery-lane, and 31, St. 

James's-street, Piccadilly, London. 

UMLEY’S REGISTER of LANDED PROPERTY 
J freehold Estates, Mansions, and Farms, Town Houses, and 

Country Residences, is published evere month, and may be hal 

gratis on application at the Anction Offices, 67, Chancery-lane, and 
31, St. Tames’s-street, Piccadilly. 
UCTION ESTATE AGENCY OFFICES,— 
VALUATIONS ror TRANSFER & ADMINISTRATION, 

24, Southampton Street, Strand, and I'wickenham, 
Mr. EF. ABRAHAMS respectfully informs his clients, friends, 
and the public, that he has taken offices as above, and he intends 
to conduct his business there as well as at Twickenham; thus (as 


he hopes) affording greater facility for selling and letting properties 


-entrasted to him for disposal. 


| 


| 


\ ITHERS, ENGLEFIELD, and Co,, Baker-street, and 

George Street, Portman-square, W.,. SUPPLY Jewish 
WEDDING DINNERS, Ball Suppers, and every other kind of 
entertainment, by contract, in town and country, in first-class 
style. Every order with which they are favoured shall be arranged 
to meet the wishes of their patrons, and superintended by them 
personally. Everything supplied is of the very best quality, and all 
the Plate, China, Glass, and decorations are of the most modern 
description.—A Jewish cook employed 


KS. S. SILVEK and SUN, CUUKS and CUNFEC. 
\ TIONERS, No. 39, Middiesex-street, Aldgate,—all kinds 
of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed- 
ding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, ard Dejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, 
or Blane-manges. On all public occasions, weddings and piivate 
parties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manner 
m which Mrs. 8. and Son have served the entertainments, All 
kinds of Confectionery and Cakes manufactured on Mrs, Silver and 
Son’s own premises—none to equal them. : 
EWiSH WEDDINGS.—HANOVER-SQUARE KOOMS, 
—These elegant and highly-fashionable Rooms have been 
made available for Jewish Weddings, several of which have re- 
cently taken place here, followed by dinners, and concluding with 
The kitehen has been fitted up with a new cooking 
apparatus; and parties may provide their own wine and other 
retreshments. The Rooms may. also be engaged for concerts, 
balls, bazaars, public and private meetings, &e.—For terms apply 
to Mr. Fish, at the Rooms, 4, Hanover-square, W. 
By order of ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. _ 
OTICE.—J. MENDELSON, UPHULSTERER aad 

DECORATOR, has the honour to inform his numerous 
customers and public in general, that he has REMOVED to more 
spacious premises, 26, King’s College-road, Adelaide-road, N.W., 
where he hopes to receive » continuance of the liberal patronage 
he has hitherto enjoyed.—N.B. Upper part of the pt emises to let. 
CiTY MILLINERY AND DRESS AND MANTLE 

ESTABLISH MENT.—79, Leadenhali-street. 
\j RS. C. C. HIND begs to inform her lady customers that 
she has now on v'ew a large assortment of Freach Designs, 
suitable for the approach ng season, in all branches. At the same 
time is anxious to inform them she has engaged an additional statf 
oe mann, including a therough experienced assistant as her first 
and, 

Evening Dresses, Mourning and Wedding orders promptly 
attended to, Ladies’ own materials made up in all branches, 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence upon receipt of note. 

Vacancies for apprentices and improvers for indoor and outdoor, 


6, Moorgate Stree’, London, E.C, 
NOTICE.—TO MANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS. 
ENJAMIN GOUDWIN (late of the firm of Benjamin 
Brothe~s, of Manchester) has established bimself as above 
in the GENERAL COMMISSION TRADE, and is prepared to 
make .iberal advances on all classes of Merchandise consigned to 
him either for shipment to the colonies or for sale in this market, 
First class references if required. 
ADLFY'S HOTEL and TAVEKN, First Class, opposite 
| the Ludgate Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, Blackfriais. The Tavern has been entirely redecorated 
and a new orchestra constructed the Ball Room, and now forms 
the most complete svite of Rooms for Weddings, Charitable 
Dinners, Meetings, &c. The Hotel (being mos} eentrally 
ated) combines comfort with economy, su t 
tseiass N..B. A Jewish Cook employ 
pHE MISSES ALEXANDER, ot 33, Montague-place 
Russéll-square, beg to intimate that t 
ef DRAWING ROOM APARTMEN 
Board ; also a vacancy for two 
and Residence at 33, King 


ed. 


Street, Covent Gard 


d Balance paid three days 


pevior to most Hotels of 


hey have a SUITE 
TS TO LET, with. 
permanent Boardérs; also Board 


- “NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS FOR 


J. D EF 


R. WRIGHTON’S NeW BALLADS.~THE wonp. 
LAND STREAM. The Poetry by CHARLES MACKAY 

The Music composed by W. T. WRIGHTON, , 

THE MOON WAS SLOWLY RISING. Written by Mrs, 
Evans Bell, The Music by W. T. Wrighton. 

BRIGHT STAR OF EVE. The Poetry by Wellington Gaorn- 
sey. The Music by ‘V. T. Wrighton. 

“ We have on many occasions spoken in terms of the highest 
praise of Mr. T, Wrighton as a vocal composer, and the more 
often that we have an opportunity of judging of his compositions 
are We convinced that he is the most successful vocal composer 
of the present day. His style is simple, unaffecte1, and expressive 
—three very important, indeed, we may say, vital qualities rarely 
found in modern masic, The three compositions, the titles of 
which are given above, freely bear out—nay, even enhance the 
reputation this gentleman has already acquired. There is no 
occasion for us to sneak of them separately, for the praise bestowed 
above is equally deserved in the three pieces now before us,"— 
Vide Court Circular, Aug. 24. Each free by post for 19 stamps. 

London; Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 
NOTICE TO THE. PUBLIC, 

All communications for P. VALLENTINE, BOOKSELLER 
and PUBLISHER, are to be forwarded direct to the address 
below, as there is no connection with Mr. MOSS VALENTINE, 
yr ad of the Jewish Chronicle, and the businesses being auite 

istinct, 

Previous to purchasing any kind of Prayer Books persons are 
requested to compare VALLENTINE’S EDITIONS with any 
others extant. 

TMPORTANT to Congregations and others,—Several NEW 
and SECOND-HAND SD, and oO 
SALE CHEAP (warranted correct). 

P, VALLENTINE, Publisher, Bookbinder, Printer, and Book 
seller, 34, Alfred-street, Bedford-square, W.C., and 7, Duke-street 
Aldgate, has on sale all kinds of Jewish Publications, and every 
requisite for School, Synagogue, and private use; Lama and Wool- 
len Arba Kantas, ‘Tephillin; Mezuzoth, Woollen and Silk Talysim 
of first-rate quality, 

The undermentioned being Copvrigkt works, can only be liad as 
above ; the Publisher earnestly solicits a comparison with any other 
of the kind on sale, : 

SELLICUOTH, price 5s., with o new English, translation by Dr. 
D. Asher, which contains, in addition to AYW)D, the PROPITT.- 
ATORY PRAYERS for every fast during the year, the Morning 
Prayers, and Prayers for Minor Day of Atonement, JOP WD3 DY. 


“San DAILY PRAYERS, WITH A NEW ELEGANT? 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 
BY THE REV. A. P. MENDES. 


With a Compendium of the (0°31) laws, &e., translated from 
the OYA PI, by the Lissa Chief Rabbi. The prayers toliow 
consecutively, and the necessity°of turning jfrom plave to place 
avoided, 

(39D), FESTIVAL PRAYERS WITH A NEW TRAN. 
SLATION BY THE-.LATE REV. D. A. Dé SOLA.— 
Price 80s, 

Also PENTATEUCH an! SABBATIT MORNING SERVICE 
HAPHTAROTH and FAVS", £1 Gs., with a new translation. 

All the American Jewish publications ; also an extensive stock 
of Rabbinical and other Jewish works; see 52 page catalozue free 
on application, 

Just vompleted, LITTLE MIRIAW'S BIBLE STORIES, in 
6 vols., 64 cach in cloth ; in deat paper wrapper, 4d, or 5 vols, in 
one, Gilt cloth, ls. 6d.; or 6 in one, Gilt cloth, 3s. 

Vallentine’s Calendar for the ensuing two years, price 6d.; in 
gilt cloth, Is. 


b Publisher, 87, Duke-street, Aldgate (near the Synagogue), 
begs to submit to the not.ce of his friends and the public generally, 
that he has constantly on sale Hebrew Prayer Books, anc Hebrew 
and English ditto of every description. 

Attention is particularly direvted to his 
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NEW PORTABLE EDITION ofthe FESTIVAL PRAYERS , 
in Hebrew and English, being much less in size than any yet 
published ; as also to his newly published edition of the Sabbath 
and Daily Prayers, uniform with the Festival Prayers, the first 
volume containing tne friday evening and Sabbath Service; the 
secoml volume containing the Prayers for the Week Daves, in- 
eluding those of the intermediate days of the Festivals, D5, and 
na) 

Catechisms and Sermons, various.—Law of Sinai and its Ap- 
pointed Times.—Post Biblicei Hist ry of the Jews. 

A New Edition of the Bible in English, Specially arranged for 
the use of Jewish Families and Jewish Schools. A New and im 
proved Hetrew Primer, with Short Prayers and Interlineal ‘l'ran- 
slation, as used in the various Free Schools and Private Fainilies. 
Hebrew Pentateuchs, of various descriptions. Hebrew and Raglish 
ditto.—Hebrew, ritual and doctrinal explanation of the whole 
Ceremonial Law, oral and traditional, 

HENRY'’S CLASS BOOKS,—A large assortment of Silk 
Lama Ditto; and MY PDN cfevery description, 
AMS Ww, MIN MDD, and 

THE PENTATEUCH, in Hebrew & English, in five vy umes ; 
and the portable edition of the Sabbath and Daily Prayers. The 
two works complete 22s. : 


* 


To be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, Price 5s. 
ISHOP COLENSOS OBJECTLONS 
to the Historical Character of the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua (contained in part 1) CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
Reprinted from the “ Jewish Chronicle.” 
By Dr. A. BENISCH, 


Wd 
NGLISH RES'TAURAN1, PARIS, in the vicinity of 
the Grande Poste, Bourse (Exchange), and the most public 


Rue de laJussienne, Rue Montmatre. 
N Elderly Lady of smail income Wishes to meet with one 


By LEOPOLD HEIDWEYER. 
A in similar circumstances, as society for each other, or as 


Boarder in small family. She is furnished, and there would bea 
confortable home,—Address Miss Barnett, Miss Cohen’s, 268, 
Oxford-street, West, near Goorge-street. 


LADY, haviag « larger house than she requires, is 
desirous of LETTING FURNISHEWV APARTMENTS. 
reference given to a gentleman occupied from home during the 
day.—For terms apply to Mrs. I. L. L., 57, St. Augustine’s-road. 
Camden-town. 


fand 


LASS, CHINA, EARTHENWARE, LAMPS, 
\T CHANDELIERS.—147, Houndsditch. 
CRYSTAL and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, New Designs for 
the Dining and Drawing Room, either for Gas or Candle, 
| DEFRIE AND SONS 
147, Houndsditch. 
DEFRIES & SONS’ NEW CITY SHOW Rooms 
¢ contain a large and new assortment of CUT ENGRAVED, 
and JEWELLED TABLE GLASS, Dinner, Dessert, and Tea 
Services. 3 
TAVERN and HULEL GLASS, Newest Patierms, Correct 
Measure. 
DE 8 AN D SONS 
147, Houndsditch. 
ALEXANDRA DINNER SERVICES 
For Twelve Persons, £1 18s. Gd, 
DEF RIE § AN D SONS 
147, Houndsditch. 
CRYSTAL CHANDELILEKS, PETROLEUM, aud oth 
LAMPS for INDIA. 
RIES§ AN D SON 
147, Houndsditch. : 

',\ABLE GLASS, CHINA and EAKRVTHENWAKE, CLUB 
| MESS, and FURNISHING ORDERS for the above 
GOODS Promptly Executed. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS Supply Designs and Pattern Books Free 

147, Houndsditch. 


_ Works—London and Birmingham. Established 1803. 


London: Printed 


and Published by Moss VALENTINE, for the Pro- 


pricier, at his office, 11, Castle-street, Bevis Marks, E.C., in she 
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